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(“If a man stands in his own way, everything stands in his way.”) 


Wherever you are, your telephone will bring a Grinnell representative 
who will show you how to make savings in 1931. He will suggest ways . 
to convert steady outgoing expense into a steady net profit. 


What you save becomes net earnings — not gross | 


On fuel. With Thermolier, the Grinnell Unit Heater, many heating systems can be modernized 
with tremendous savings on fuel expense. 


On product costs. lf you have any processes which are affected by dryness or moisture, a proper 
humidifying system will save several thousand dollars per year. T. 


On power and process costs. By modernizing to use high pressure—high temperature steam, your 
savings may run to five figures. And hundreds of manufacturers will find they can thus save 
from $100,000 to $300,000 a year. 


On insurance. In most cases automatic sprinklers will reduce insurance expense from 50% to 90%. 


On construction. If you have a new building in mind, ask the Grinnell representative why Grinnell 
pipe fittings, hangers and Thermoflex traps will shave installation costs and thereafter keep 
maintenance expense down to the vanishing point. 


Our branch offices in all principal cities will be glad to confer and cooperate with you without 
obligation. Why, in these times, should any business man “stand in his own way”? 


GRINNELL @ COMPANY , 





Branches in all Principal Cities Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. | 
ee a ae ee ee 
TIME, December 22, 1930 TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, lll. Entered as second-class Volume XVI, Number 25 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 


rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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0, thank you, Mother, 
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no “Pink tooth brush” for me! 


Tes NEW GENERATION: — Mother, you've 
been buying your kind of tooth paste for 
me again! 

MOTHER: But you've always used that kind. Ever 
since you were a child, 


T.N.G.: Not lately. Not since I went to the 
dentist last fall and found out about gums. 


MOTHER: But tooth paste isn’t for your gums. It’s 
for your teeth. 


T.N.G.: Now that’s just where you admit 
you're a wee bit old-fashioned, mother 
dear. The best really modern tooth paste 
can be used as a gum massage, too—to 
prevent “pink tooth brush.” 


MOTHER: ‘‘Pink tooth brush!’’ I never heard 
of it! 

T. N. G.: Isn’t your tooth brush ever pink when 
you clean your teeth? 


MOTHER: Come to think of it, I believe it is. My 
gums are tender, I suppose. And bleed rather 
easily. 


T.N.G.: That’s why I massage my gums—with 
Ipana Tooth Paste on my brush. So mine 
won't become tender and begin to bleed. 
I don’t want to get gingivitis or pyorrhea 
or gum trouble like that. And I don’t want 
to discover sometime that a few of my pre- 
cious teeth aren’t as sound as they /ook! 


MOTHER: You mean that “pink tooth brush’’ can 
be as serious as that? 


T.N.G.: Unless you stop it, it can. For our 
gums do need massage. We don’t eat 
coarse foods any more. We eat mostly soft 
foods. And our gums don’t get the stimu- 
lation they need. They grow lazy and flabby 
—and tender. And, first thing we know, 
they begin to bleed. 











MOTHER: J suppose I’ll have to take lessons from 
you—and begin to massage my gums, too. 


T.N. G.: That’s the girl. And, just to make 
sure you will, I’m going to stop in at the 
drug store this afternoon, and get two 
tubes of Ipana— one for me, and one for 
you. Ipana has ziratol in it. That’s a prep- 
aration dentists have known and used for 
a long time because it’s so effective in 
toning and invigorating tender gums. And 
hereafter, every time you clean your teeth 
with Ipana (aren’t mine nice and white 
since I’ve been using it?) put some more 
Ipana on your brush and lightly massage 


IPANA 7Zooth Paste 


> 


i 





your gums with it. And if your gums aren't 
as healthy and firm in a month as mine are 
— Well, they will be. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.T-120 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing 
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Ships and men of the Great White 
Fleet know their tropics... a matter of 
prime importance to the traveler in the 
Caribbean. It means cruises planned 
by experience, and ships specifically 
designed for the traveling guest's 
every comfort. » » » » 





Wide decks for games, promenad- 
ing, and luxurious lounging... outside 
staterooms open to the sea breeze... 
excellent food prepared by chefs ex- 
perienced in the art of tempting palates. 


Great White Fleet Ships sail from 
New York twice weekly, New Orleans 
three times weekly. Cuba...Panama... 


Colombia... Jamaica... Costa Rica... 
Guatemala... Honduras. Cruises 16 to 


24 days, all expenses included. All 


first class cabins. Full details from 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
co Steamship Service co 
Room 1637, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Prejudiced, Cynical 
Sirs: 

Your recent summary of Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison’s leading editorial on Prohibition (in 
the Christian Century, “only Dry weekly’) I 
read with interest (Time, Dec. 1). I also noted 
marginal comment, a counter sword play, wherein 
statement was made that Time is neutral on 
Prohibition as on all other national issues. You 
then openly retaliated. While assigning sincerity 
to the man, you took occasion to say that he 
also cherished a selfish motive in writing as he 
did: namely, to swell the coffers of the Christian 
Century. In that respect he is no more selfish 
than the Literary Digest, the Pathfinder, or many 
a damp American daily. Are they not using 
Prohibition as an advertising scheme to increase 
circulation? Yet I have never seen your paper 
take insinuating cracks at them. 

All of which leads me to remark that in my 
four years of subscription to Time, I have noted 
again and again that you insist on interpreting 
news. My judgment is that your subscribers 
belong to a class of fairly intelligent people, as 
competent to interpret facts as you. Personally, 
I wish you might stay what you claimed to 
be when I first received your advertising matter: 
a newsmagazine.* I should prefer that you omit 
the colorings of your own prejudices. 


If you accurately and fully reflect public 
sentiment, after following you four years, I 
am persuaded that the country is Wet. If 


your job is not fully and accurately done, then 
you are damp: for Wet sentiment in your maga- 
zine overtops the Dry. 

Well water tastes of all the salts and soils 


through which it passes on the way to the 
surface. So your reported news, from cover 
to cover, tastes of drink. Allowing for my 


personal prejudice for Prohibition, and allow- 
ing too for the fact that a minister never sees 
much of which the church frowns upon, I 
cannot help feeling that. At least, when I 
have tried to interest friends in Time, they 
say it is too cynical, too Wet for them. 
E. Marce.ius NESBITT 
Columbus, Ohio 
To one of its editors Time recently as- 
signed the special task of collecting as 
much “Dry” news as possible. Reason: 
to guard against the alleged “bias” of the 
great Metropolitan papers which TIME 
minutely scans.—Eb. 
—_ on 


Rockne’s Religion 
Sirs: 

. . « Our country store gossips have it that 
Rockne, noted coach of a noted Catholic insti- 
tution of learning, is a Presbyterian. 

Heated arguments on this subject can only 
be cooled off by the accepted authority of Time. 

GERALD V. BURKE 

Sodus Packing Co. 

Sodus, N. Y. 

Four years ago Notre Dame’s Rockne, 
born a Presbyterian, announced his con- 
version to Catholicism. He regularly at- 
tends the College Chapel at Notre Dame. 
—Eb. 


*Error: not @ but the Newsmagazine—Ep. 





Miscellany 
Sirs: 

I have been a reader of Time for over two 
years now and enjoy it immensely, but there 
is one thing I do not like about it. This is 
your Miscellany column. It seems to me that 
every item in it tells of some gruesome way of 


somebody being killed or committing suicide. 
Why don’t you print something else in this 
column? 


RoBert SUNDHEIM 
Forthwith let the Miscellany Depart- 
ment reduce its percentage of grue.—Ep. 
—--¢—— 
Maxims 


Sirs: 

Would it be presumptuous to point out a 
very little error in the article about Clare Eames 
(Time, Nov. 17)? 

I believe you will find that the inventor of 
the Maxim Silencer was Sir Hiram Stevens 
Maxim, and not Hiram Percy Maxim as you have 
it. His dates, 1840-1916. 

Mrs. E. Kent Kane 

Bradford, Pa. 


Subscriber Kane has confused father 
& son. Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim invented 
the automatic rifle. Son Hiram Percy 
(no Sir) invented the Silencer.—Eb. 


—_——~<©——_ 


Third Degree Reporter 
Sirs: 

Three cheers for Emanuel H. Lavine and his 
book The Third Degree (Time, Nov. 3). He 
surely knows just what he is talking about and 
the New York Police Commissioner Mulrooney 
can scarcely hope to honestly deny its contents. 

The review of this book was excellent, but 
I think that Mr. Lavine’s picture ought to grace 
your pages so that those of us out here in the 
wilderness might see just how he looks. 


Dr. J. F. VANNER 


Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 

. . .-Thanks to your review I purchased and 
read the book and to my mind it is just about 
THE best thing out. It seems to me that Mr. 
Lavine justly deserves a corner in your magazine 
for his picture. I for one would like to see 
what he looks like. 

FRANK H. VAN WAGONER 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Emanuel H. Lavine (see cut, p. 4) was 
born in New York City, Dec. 27, 1886. 
Having studied medicine, he started work 
in Bellevue Hospital, but abandoned that 
career for reporting. His first newspaper 
job was with the New York Evening Jour- 
nal (Hearst). Year later he changed to 
the American (Hearst). There he had a 
general assignment, roving from 14th St. 
to 96th St. He covered the murder of 
Gambler Herman Rosenthal (1912), the 
Black Tom explosion (1916), the Whitte- 
more gang murders (1926), numerous 











bill ($5.00). 


NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLatTion Meor., Tie, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Trme, for one year, and send me a 
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A night alarm in 
the late fifties 
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Ounces of Prevention 
Tons of Saving 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, in his famous “Poor 

Richard” proverb, underestimated the value 

of “an ounce of prevention.” When it happens to 

be an ounce of fire prevention, such an ounce is 

worth not only “a pound of cure” but a great 
many pounds of property owners’ dollars. 


Here is the way it works. When 
a group of property owners, insured 
in a mutual fire insurance corpora- 
tion, exercise care to prevent fire, 
the reduced fire losses benefit every 
policyholder directly. 

And the reason for this is that the 
saving effected by a mutual com- 
pany is passed on to the policy- 
holders, in annual dividends. 


of dollars. 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies— 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars —have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one aeet and thirty millions of dollars. 


A mutual company is owned by its policy- 
holders and operated for their good exclusively. 
The dividend savings received each year by 
mutual fire policyholders run into many millions 


To the individual property owner it means a 


saving of 20% or more on the cost 
of his fire insurance. 

The mutual plan of fire insur- 
ance, and it is the oldest plan in 
operation, is outlined and explained 
in an interesting booklet, available 
on request. Address Mutual Fire 
Insurance, Room 2201-C, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
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it Burns Gas — Either 
Manufactured or Natural 


The Humphrey Gas Unit Heater No. 200 is the latest development of the General 
Gas Light Company and alarger companiontothe Humphrey Gas Unit Heater No. 100. 


The new No. 200 unit has an input rating of 200,000 B.T.U. per hour and delivers 
2600 cubic feet of air per minute with a 50° rise over room temperature. Through | 
the development of this new, larger unit, Humphrey provides an even 
more flexible and practical service in modern heating. 

The new No. 200 unit can be equipped to burn either natural or manufactured 
gas. The heat output when vented is equivalent to about 700 square feet of 
steam radiation. It is a self-contained, ceiling suspended unit which promotes 
air circulation, leaves valuable floor and wall space available for production 
and storage and eliminates fuel storage and expensive boiler equipment. With 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters there are no problems of drainage or freezing | 
as are present when steam pipes and radiators are a part of the heating 
system. Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters are particularly adapted for quick heating 
in large area rooms where there is much glass wall and roof exposure. 


They are instantaneous in action and economical to operate and, when ther- 
mostatically controlled, are automatic in operation. 


We will be glad to assist in solving your heating problems. Write for the new 
No. 200 Unit Heater catalog. 


A HUMPHREY PRODUCT 
... Made by... 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


New York - San Francisco - Pittsburgh - Cleveland 
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Chinatown Tong feuds and peace-confer- 
ences. Like many a newsgatherer, he 
often has been pressed into service as an 
emergency fireman, surgeon, bodyguard. 
He is married, has had one daughter, who 
died. 

Lately Reporter Lavine has been night 
man attached to police headquarters for 
the American. He wrote The Third De- 
gree last May, now points with pride to 














Hearst ReporTER LAVINE 


Chicago & Salt Lake crave his likeness. 


its indication of the ‘“‘vice-rackets” and 


| subornation of magistrates currently ex- 


posed in New York City. Since the book 
was published, he has been consulted by 
President Hoover’s Law Enforcement 
Commission, has given lectures before 
several civic bodies on the prevalence and 
practice of third-degree methods by the 
police of U. S. cities. 

Recent news stories have illustrated the 


| evils of third degree. On Nov. 26 Joseph 
Barbado, who had been sent to the death 


house at Sing Sing prison last December 
on a third degree confession of murder, 
was released almost at the eleventh hour. 
—Epb. 
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| D. A. C.’s Beasley 


Sirs: 
Reading your most excellent publication from 
cover to cover each week, I have been much 


| surprised that you have failed to note and 


report the recent change of presidents of the 
Detroit Aircraft Corp., Detroit, Mich., probably 
one ‘of the largest of its kind in the U. S. 
The presidency was assumed by Peter R. 
(Continued on p. 38) 
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MODERN TRANSPORTATION ROLLS ON TIMKENS 


ne , 





Motorists use their own words to describe that fundamental excellence 
which Timken provides and protects . . . ““No steering wheel play,” 
mentions one. “Notice the even tread-wear on my tires,” says another. 
This means that the wheels and gears run true—due to Timkens .. . 
“Fifty thousand miles and my car is still silent.” Timkens in differ- 
entials, pinions and transmissions are doing their duty. ““My car seems 


to have discovered the secret of perpetual youth” is often heard. Which 


is just another tribute to the excellence of Timken protection . . . And 
so, in the toughest jobs of all Industry—the heavy loads, the strains, 


the rolling radial, the jabbing thrust loads—Timken tapered construc- 


tion, Timken positively aligned rolls and Timken-made steel are always 


the same—always capable of carrying every type of load in the world 


. . . Just say the word and this extra prevention against wear and 


The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company ... Canton, Ohio. 


© 1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
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Their words have wings 
as swift as light 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WE Live and work as no other people have ever done. 
Our activities are pitched to the swiftness of the instan- 
taneous age. 

Whatever happens, wherever it happens and however 
it may affect you, you may know it immediately over 
the wires or the channels of the air that carry men’s 
words with the speed of light. Business and social life 
are free from the restrictions of time and distance— 
for practically any one, anywhere, may at any time 
speak with any one, anywhere else. 

The widespread and co-ordinated interests of the 
nation depend upon an intercourse that less than sixty 
years ago was not possible in a single community. This 
is the task of the telephone wires and cables of 
the Bell Telephone System—to make a single 
community of our vast, busy continent wherein a 





man in Los Angeles may talk with another in Baltimore 
or a friend in Europe as readily as with his neighbor. 

It is the work of the Bell Telephone System to enable 
friends, families and business associates to speak clearly 
and immediately with one another, wherever they may 
be. Its service is as helpful and accessible on a viilage 
street as in the largest cities. 

To match the growing sweep and complexity of life 
in this country, to prepare the way for new accomplish- 
ments, the Bell System is constantly adding to its 
equipment and bettering its service. 

To this end, its construction program for 1930 
has been the largest in its history. This System 
at all times accepts its responsibility to 
forward the development and well-being of 
the nation. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


The Hoover Week 


Like Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Cool- 
idge in the White House promoted inti- 
mate publicity by letting the Press learn 
the comings and goings, the small doings 
of himself & relatives. Like Woodrow 
Wilson, President Hoover objects to such 
family publicity. He considers the pri- 
vate side of his life and of those about him 
something in which the public can have no 
legitimate interest. To him the White 
House is a home as sacred from intrusion 
as his own Palo Alto residence. Yet last 
week he put aside his distaste for this type 
of publicity to the extent of allowing two 
of his grandchildren* to make a formal 





International 
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She was not asked what she wanted. 


appearance before the talking newsreel 
cameras on the White House lawn. 
Peggy Anne and Herbert III ranged 
themselves before the microphones, pulled 
the tail of a big white collie but flatly re- 
fused to talk. Finally their grandmother 
stepped in to help the baffled cameramen, 
asked the children what they wanted for 
Christmas. Herbert III listed his desires: 
a policeman’s uniform, badge and club, 
a wagon and a “train engine—a big one.” 
Peggy Anne wanted “a very big doll,” 
several smaller ones and a wagon. Their 
six-month-old sister Joan, who had arrived 
in Washington in the arms of Nursemaid 
Florence Gehlke (see cut) was not brought 
out of the White House to express her 
Christmas wants. 
@ The offstage crockery crash which an- 
nually opens the Gridiron Club’s dinner 


*One John Grable, 21, confessed last week to 
robbing the home of their father, Herbert 
Hoover Jr. at Pasadena, Calif. 


was explained this time as: “That’s the 
American people vindicating Mr. Hoover 
at the polls.” General fun-making included 
a song: “Oh, the moon’s behind a cloud 
along the Wabash, for the Democrats are 
making all the hay; in the sycamores the 
G. O. P. is hiding, on the banks of the 
Wabash hell’s to pay.” President Hoover, 
present as No. 1 guest as usual, as usual 
addressed his news-gathering hosts, as 
usual eased his feelings in reply to their 
horse play, as usual was not reported. 

@ One evening President Hoover went to 
the Capitol, took a front row seat before 
the Senate rostrum. Before him rested a 
grey coffin in which lay the body of North 
Carolina’s Senator Lee Slater Overman 
who had died that morning. The Over- 
man desk (on the aisle, second row) was 
draped in black. The funeral service, 
conducted by Senate Chaplain Phillips, 
was brief, simple (see p. 8).* 

q@ As custom requires, Vice President 
Curtis gave a State dinner at the May- 
flower Hotel last week for President 
Hoover. Forty-four other guests attended 
including Harvey Firestone, Charles 
Michael Schwab, William Wallace Atter- 
bury, Mrs. Jacob Leander Loose (Kansas 
City cracker widow). Afterward Vice 
President Curtis entertained them with a 
newsreel of a Cabinet meeting and of Will 
Rogers’ cinema Lightnin’. 

@ To Newport News went Mrs. Hoover 
to break a champagne bottle of water 
collected from the seven seas over the 
prow of a new Dollar liner, to declare: 
“T name thee President Hoover.” Herbert 
Hoover III in the launching stand, shouted 
with excited glee, gave his grandmother’s 
arm an impulsive shove. Declared R. 
Stanley Dollar: “Such is our answer to 
the rumor of a business depression.” 


*Only veteran and distinguished Senators may 
have Senate chamber funerals. Some others thus 
honored: Ohio’s Hanna, Georgia’s Bacon, Ohio’s 
Burton, Wyoming’s Warren, Kentucky’s Beck. 
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Pigeonhole Surprise 


Back into the Senate bullpen President 
Hoover last week tossed the World 
Court.* Senators were astonished. The 
President asked for its consideration at 
this session “‘as soon as possible after the 
emergency relief and appropriation legis- 
lation has been disposed of.” Then he 
invited in for luncheon Elder Statesman 
Elihu Root, who negotiated the formula 
for U. S. adherence to the Court, and Sec- 
retary of State Henry Lewis Stimson, Mr. 
Root’s legal disciple and political protegé. 

Under the Root formula the U. S. could 
“naturally” quit the Court whenever its 
objection to an advisory opinion was over- 
ruled. Explained President Hoover last 
week: “The provisions free us from any 
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Peccy ANNE & Hersert III 
“Big doll!” “Train engine—a big one: 
(See col. 1) 
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entanglements in the diplomacy of other 
nations. We cannot be summoned before 
this Court. We can seek its services by 
agreement’ with other nations. These 
protocols permit our withdrawal from the 
Court at any time without reproach or 
ill-will.” 


*Chronology of World Court action by the 
U. S.: 1923, submitted to the Senate by Presi- 
dent Harding; 1926, ratified (76-to-17) with 
five reservations; 1928, Reservation No. 5 re- 





jected by other powers; President Coolidge said 
he would not ask the Senate to change its posi- 
tion but later approved Elder Statesman Elihu 
Root’s going to Geneva as an unofficial negoti- 
ator; 1929, Root Formula framed, approved 
by World Court nations; U. S. signed revised 
protocols at Geneva; President Hoover rammed 
the protocols into a pigeonhole awaiting an 
auspicious moment to send them to the Senate 
for ratification. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





The World Court protocols were not 
welcome in the Senate at this short and 
crowded session because the parliamentary 
situation there was already complicated 
enough without them. No Republican, 
no Democrat rushed forth to champion 
them. They were shoved aside into the 
depths of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee whence they would emerge, accord- 
ing to Chairman Borah, a Court foe, some 
time after the Christmas recess. Even 
the Court’s best Democratic friend, Vir- 
ginia’s Swanson, frankly urged postpone- 
ment until the 72nd Congress, while its 
foes—estimated at 20 and led by Cal- 
ifornia’s “irreconcilable” Johnson—threat- 
ened protracted warfare to prevent its 
consideration. 

To explain President Hoover’s sudden 
precipitation of so explosive an issue at 
such a ticklish time, observers came to a 
combination of conclusions. Apparently 
this move was part of the new Hoover 
determination, visible in other matters 
as well (see col. 2), to take a stronger 
hand with Congress, especially the Senate. 
Another large factor was undoubtedly the 
great lobby pressure placed on the Ad- 
ministration by Frederick J. Libby, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War. Lobbyist 
Libby, experienced at building great fires 
under great men on great issues, has 
long concentrated the full influence of 
what he calls “peace circles’ upon the 
White House. 

Lobbyist Libby last week shifted his 
aim to the Senate when he declared: 

“The reported inability of the President 
to secure within his own party a suitable 
leader to head the Senate fight for the 
World Court protocols this winter is both 
disgraceful and __ significant. . . . The 
friends of the World Court and of world 
peace have been too patient... . The 
World Court issue . . . will continue to 
block action until settled. But with such 
divided counsels among its leaders, can 
any one doubt that the Republican party 
is riding to a fall?” 


THE CABINET 


Commerce Report 


Brisk and businesslike was the annual 
report issued by Secretary of Commerce 
Robert Patterson Lamont last week. Ad- 
dressed neither to the President—to whom 
the department is dear—nor the Congress, 
it was the last of the nine reporting 
departments to make its statement. Sec- 
retary Lamont wasted no time in probing 
the causes of the Depression, made instead 
the following observations: 


“Notwithstanding the decided decline 
in business activity which began in No- 
vember 1929, the total output of com- 
modities and services in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930 was very large. 


Comparison of conditions during the year 
with those jof the year immediately pre- 
ceding, which had been a period of 
exceptionally high activity, gives a mis- 
leading impression. Most of the business 
indicators for 1929-30 compare favorably 
with any earlier year.” 


THE CONGRESS 

Clock 

Working days left: 56. Essential bills 
to enact if a special session is to be 
averted: 13. Essential bills enacted last 
week: o. 

House Work Done. The House of 
Representatives last week: 
@ Passed a $68,554,000 appropriation bill 
for the Department of the Interior; sent 
it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a $110,000,000 jobless relief 
bill; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill reducing postal working 
hours from 48 to 44 per week; sent it to 
the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill providing for a 5¢ charge 
on inquiries as to the delivery of regis- 
tered and insured mail; sent it to the 
Senate. 
@ Recommitted a bill to allow railroads 
to transport mail by motor bus. 

Senate Work Done. The Senate of 
the U. S. last week: 
@ Passed a bill to loan drought-stricken 
husbandmen $60,000,000 for feed and 
food; sent it to the House (see below). 
@ Passed the House jobless bill, after 
upping its total to $118,000,000; sent it 
to conference. 
@, Received from President Hoover for 
ratification the World Court protocols 
embodying the Root formula (see p. 7). 
@ Confirmed George Charles Butte as 
Vice Governor of the Philippines. 
@ Adjourned respectfully at the death of 
North Carolina’s 76-year-old Senator Lee 
Slater Overman (see p. 36). 
@ Passed the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill; sent it to conference. 





Overman’s Successor 

As it must to all men, Death came last 
week to Senator Lee Slater Overman of 
North Carolina (see p. 36). Almost from 
the graveside at Salisbury, Governor 
Gardner announced the appointment of 
Cameron (“Cam”) Morrison, 61, of 
Charlotte to be the successor. When he 
was North Carolina’s Governor (1921-24) 
red-faced, plumpish, tobacco-chewing 
(and spitting) Mr. Morrison received 
much credit, took more, for inaugurating 
the $150,000,000 program which gave his 
state the best hard-surfaced road system 
in the south. In the executive mansion 
at Raleigh his ten-year-old daughter by 
his first wife served as official hostess. 
Later he wooed & won Sarah Ecker 
Watts, widow of George Watts, wealthy 
Durham Tobaccoman. 

A regular Dry Democrat who supported 
the Brown Derby in 1928, Senator- 
designate Morrison was at once confronted 
with a major and perhaps controlling de- 
cision in the case of his fellow townsman, 
Frank R. McNinch, appointed as a 
Hoovercrat to the Federal Power Com- 
mission (see p. 10). 


Men, Misery & Mules 


Half a hundred newsmen jostled their 
way expectantly into President Hoover’ 
circular office at noon one day last week. 





Word had spread that the President was 
thoroughly displeased at Republican mis- 
management of his relief programs (for 
Drought and Depression) in the Senate, 
that for the third time he would have 
sharp-stinging things to say.* A pleasant 
hearth fire crackled in the hushed room as 
the President lifted a paper from his desk, 
began to read aloud. His face grew red 
with feeling. His voice was harsh and 
annoyed. Excerpts: 

“T observe that measures have already 
been introduced in Congress which, if 
passed, would impose an increased ex- 
penditure for the present and next fiscal 
year... of nearly $4,500,000,000 and 
mostly under the guise of giving relief of 
some kind or another. ... The sums 
which I have recommended . . . are the 
maximum which can be financed without 
increases in taxes. 

“An increase in taxes ... defeats the 
very purpose of these schemes... 
Prosperity cannot be restored by raids on 
the public treasury. .. . Some of these 
schemes are ill-considered; some represent 
the desire of individuals to show they are 
more generous than the administration. 
. . . They are playing politics at the ex- 
pense of human misery. The American 
people will not be misled lb such tactics.”’+ 


Bold? Nervous? This broadside be- 
gan a week of sensational warfare between 
the White House and the Senate. Some 
observers saw President Hoover turning 
over a new and bolder political leaf, adopt- 
ing Rooseveltian tactics to combat con- 
gressional vagaries. Others pictured him 
as a nervous, sensitive man who had been 
swamped by his own anger at the loss of 
support. Certain it was that his fingers 
played a new tattoo of worry on the arms 
of his chair, that his nerves were stretched 
by the failure of the country to rally 
sooner from its slump, by Republican re- 
verses in the election, by the natural can- 
tankerousness of the Senate. 

Provocations. What immediately pro- 
voked the White House outburst was a 
fiery speech the day before by Massachu- 
setts’ Democratic Senator Walsh in which 
he flayed the Administration for “niggard- 
liness” in its relief plans. Declared Sena- 
tor Walsh: “There are worse misfortunes 
than heavy taxes. One is the failure of 
the Government to remove the spectre of 
starvation and misery and idleness and 
unrest.” Another provocation was the 
Senate’s preference for a $60,000,000 
drought relief program over the adminis- 
tration’s $25,000,000. 

Misery v. Taxes. When waspish little 


*President Hoover spoke out vehemently 
before against: 1) Lobbyist Shearer’s big-Navy 
activities at Geneva (Time, Sept. 16, 1929); 
2) Field Chief Kelley’s shale oil charges in the 
New York World (Time, Nov. 10). 

+Sample Senate bills calling for large outlays: 
$500,000,000 road building (Iowa’s Brookhart), 
$500,000,000 River & Harbor development 
(Minnesota’s Shipstead), $30,000,000 free wheat 
distribution by Federal Farm Board (Kansas’ 
Capper), $50,000,000 increased War Veterans 
pension (Alabama’s Black), $150,000,000 public 
works (Illinois’ Glenn), $10,000,000 Mediter- 
raneau fruit fly relief (Florida’s Trammel), 
$100,000,000 free jobless relief (Massachusetts’ 
Walsh). A half dozen measures have been in- 
troduced in the House providing for $4,000,000,- 
000 to cash soldier bonus certificates. 
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Senator Caraway of Arkansas read the 
Hoover statement to the Senate, the flood- 
gates of Democratic abuse were opened. 
The most fair, the most logical attack was 
upon the President’s $4,500,000,000 figure 
which was arrived at by the threadbare 
device of piling one duplicate bill upon 
another, of including all grotesque meas- 
ures which die the moment they are intro- 
duced. Another point raised against the 
White House calculation was that in most 
of the “relief” bills the U. S. was giving 
away nothing but simply advancing pro- 
grams and policies theoretically approved 
by the President himself. Hotly declared 





P.& A. 
Co-OPERATOR ROBINSON 


“The President lost his temper!” 


New York’s Senator Copeland: “If we’re 
playing politics with human misery, he’s 
playing politics with tax figures.” 

Recalling the $100,000,000 U. S. food 
relief abroad after the War, Senator Cara- 
way exclaimed: “If President Hoover had 
not had the job of spending this money, 
his biography would be a blank, except 
for the date of his birth.” 

Chimed in Mississippi’s Harrison: “No 
man ever won more political favor upon 
the misery of the people than the Presi- 
dent. No one accused him of playing 
politics when he went to administer Mis- 
sissippi flood relief or when he went to 
distribute food to the starving Belgians.” 

Tennessee’s McKellar, demanding a 
White House apology, paraded all the old 
outworn charges against the President— 
the meat price boost after the War, the 
use of battleships on his South American 
tour, the employment of Marines to work 
about his Rapidan camp. 

No. 1 Co-operator. To avert an extra 
session Democratic harmony and co-opera- 
tion was to have been the prime touch- 
stone of this session. No. 1 Democratic 
co-operator was Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas, the Minority leader, who signed 
the party’s post-election pledge (Time, 
Nov. 17).* Leader Robinson has been in 


*Democratic Executive Chairman Jouett 
Shouse claims credit for that manifesto. He 
says he came running downstairs the morning 
of Nov. 5 and picked up the newspapers. He 
says he could see “nothing but Chaos—Chaos— 
Chaos” in the big black headlines. Within three 
hours he had written the pledge, got by telegraph 
the approval of the other six leaders. 


hot water ever since with followers who 
do not relish playing second fiddle to the 
Republicans. He was,accused of having 
“gone White House.” Therefore when he 
arose last week to reply to the President’s 
statement, other Senators flocked in, gave 
him strict attention. Said he: 

“The President lost his temper and 
made a statement that, of course, is to be 
condemned. I do not propose to follow 
his bad example. . . . I would rather in- 
crease taxes than refuse to meet the 
obligations of Congress. . . . President 
Hoover felt there was a right to go into 
the Treasury and feed those in distress 
in foreign lands but for some mysterious, 
inexplicable reason it is now wrong to 
give our own citizens relief.” 

Referring to his party’s harmony pledge, 
he continued: “There is room for question 
whether the particular gentlemen who 
signed the statement had any responsibility 
to do so; there is room for question 
whether the statement was couched in 
appropriate language; but there is no 
room to doubt the correctness of the 
principle underlying the declaration and 
I stand on it. . . . I should like to see this 
Congress now act in a spirit of greater 
co-operation. I co-operate and intend to 
continue to co-operate. . . .” 


Silence. To the Democratic fusillade 
upon their President, Republican Senators 
made no effective reply. Pennsylvania’s 
Reed tried feebly to mollify the opposi- 
tion by declaring the Hoover statement 
was non-partisan, but was finally com- 
pelled to admit that he disliked its tone, 
questioned its wisdom. Connecticut’s tall 
Bingham arose to announce: “It is easy 
to see that the campaign of 1932 is now 
under way.” Otherwise the Republicans 
sat silently in their seats or lounged in the 
cloak rooms, leaving President Hoover de- 
fenseless on the floor. 

17 on the Telephone. Desertion by 
his own party in the Senate came close to 
infuriating President Hoover. With his 
political pride badly hurt, he called Senate 
Leader James Eli Watson and Speaker of 
the House Nicholas Longworth to the 
White House where he demanded of them 
more public and energetic support. There 
was even a threat of another broadside. 
Leader Watson returned to the Senate, 
delivered the President’s message to a 
private meeting of 17 of the most stalwart 
Republican Senators including Pennsyl- 
vania’s Reed and Davis, New Jersey’s 
Kean and Morrow, Delaware’s Townsend 
and Hastings, Ohio’s Fess, Connecticut’s 
Walcott, California’s Shortridge. These 
Republicans promptly expressed keen re- 
sentment toward their President because 
he had not notified them of his intention 
to flay Congress. They agreed they were 
unable to co-operate with him if he would 
not co-operate with them. They con- 
sidered his statement ‘“undefensible,” 
which accounted for the fact they had not 
tried to defend him. 

When Leader Watson suggested that he 
carry this consensus to the White House, 
his colleagues countered with a proposal 
that he telephone it, in their presence 
This he did, with the other Senators 
nodding their heads in agreement as he 


told President Hoover what a political 
mistake his broadside was. In behalf of 
his colleagues, Leader Watson offered the 
President co-operation provided he would 
take Republican Senators into his confi- 
dence and seek their advice. The Presi- 
dent accepted, made peace with his party. 

Men & Mules. Meantime the subject 
of all this welter of words—the bills for 
drought and unemployment relief—shut- 
tled back & forth across the way to enact- 
ment. The House passed the jobless bill 
at $110,000,000, which the Senate raised 
to $118,000,000 with a limitation on the 
President’s power to shift funds from one 





Mrs. WILLEBRANDT 


“T have not deviated a hair’s breadth.” 
(See below) 


project to another. The measure then 
went to conference for the House and 
Senate to haggle over their differences. 
With only 20 members present, the 
Senate passed its own bill to loan $60,- 
000,000 to drought sufferers for food for 
themselves and feed for their livestock. 
Administration leaders, contending for 
President Hoover’s $30,000,000 measure 
limited to animal feed loans, declared that 
human food loans would be a dole. Sar- 
castically retorted Senator Robinson: “It’s 
all right to put a mule on the dole but to 


. put a man on the basis of equality with 


a mule is all wrong.” 

President Hoover suffered a sharp 
House defeat when Speaker Longworth, 
in an effort to pass his $30,000,000 drought 
bill by a two-thirds majority under a 
suspension of the rules, was voted down 
(205-to-159) by Democrats who, refusing 
to be gagged, favored the larger Senate 
measure. 


PROHIBITION 
Dry Caucus 


In Washington there was a great slam- 
ming of heavy doors upon newshawks’ 
noses last week as four-score representa- 
tives of the 34 organizations composing 
the U. S. Drys, Consolidated, met secretly 
to devise ways & means of checking the 
Wet groundswell throughout the land. To 
reporters it was explained that many Pro- 
hibitors, particularly women, were “very 
timid” and hesitated to speak their minds 
before the Press. 
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First the Drys met as members of the 
National Temperance Council. Then over- 
night they shuffled offices and titles and 
became the National Conference of Organ- 
izations Supporting the 18th Amendment. 
Present were all the prime professional 
Prohibitors—Francis Scott McBride (Anti- 
Saloon League), Clarence True Wilson 
(Methodist Episcopal Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition & Public Morals), Mrs. 
Ella Alexander Boole (Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union), Ernest Hurst Cher- 
rington (World League Against Alcohol- 
ism), Oliver Stewart (Flying Squadron 
Foundation), Daniel Alfred Poling (World 
Christian Endeavor), Clinton Howard 
(National United Committee on Law En- 
forcement), Arthur James Barton (South- 
ern Baptists), William Sheafe Chase 
(International Reform Bureau). Most 
conspicuous absentee: Bishop James Can- 
non Jr. (Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South). 

In executive session the Prohibitors 
voted against any sort of Prohibition refer- 
endum as “unauthorized, unconstitutional 
and unprecedented.” They endorsed all 
the Wickersham Commission’s enforce- 
ment bills, appointed a “combined board 
of Unified Strategy” under gentle, white- 
haired Mrs. Boole to plan their 1932 fight. 
They quizzed and cheered Prohibition 
Director Woodcock. Noticeable was a new 
but vain demand by lay Prohibitors to be 
included in the Dry leadership on equal 
terms with clergymen. 

What put these Dry sessions on the 
front pages of the public prints was not 
their routine doings but the sudden appear- 
ance of Mrs. Mabel Elizabeth Walker 
Willebrandt, onetime (1921-29) U. S. 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
Prohibition. She had come to defend her 
new occupation as counsel for Fruit Indus- 
tries, Inc. (TrmeE, Oct. 20). Because of her 
connection with this firm selling a grape 
juice concentrate easily convertible into 
wine, Drys have eyed Mrs. Willebrandt as 
a backslider in their Cause. After first 
refusing to hear her, the Temperance 
Council finally cracked open its doors to 
her, closed it again, listened for two hours 
while she used all her legal and oratorical 
talents explaining, declaiming, answering 
questions about her new job. “What about 
those big wine kegs?” one delegate was 
overheard to ask. “They’re grape juice 
kegs,” snapped back Fruit Industries’ 
smart lawyer. “The company uses them 
in lieu of smaller containers still unavail- 
able.” 

Afterward Dry leaders came trooping 
out, satisfied that Mrs. Willebrandt was 
still one of them, though they squelched 
every news attempt to find out just what 
she had said. Their efforts to keep her 
self-defense secret were futile, however, 
because the week before she had stated 
her case in a letter to her friend Mrs. 
Mary R. Haslup, president of the Mary- 
land W. C. T. U., who had given it to the 
Press. Excerpts: 

“A certain type of newspaperman is now 
seeking to make political capital out of 
my connection with the grape growers’ 
organization. They nose around my home 
and try to make lists of guests and have 


harassed many of my Dry friends in an 
effort to learn what we talk about over 
my table and in other ways suggest ulte- 
rior motives in my hospitality. . . . These 
enemies of Prohibition now make the 
thinly veiled accusation that I have 
changed my views on Prohibition and that 
I am now seeking to legalize something 
that is illegal. ... 

“As a private citizen I have not deviated 
a hair’s breadth... .I still believe in 
Prohibition, feel that it is enforceable and 
desire to support its enforcement. . . 
The work I do as counsel for the national 
organization of grape growers known as 
Fruit Industries, Inc. is a real aid to law 
enforcement. ... The concentration of 
marketing of grapes and their products 
under a supervised co-operative agency 
will make all the easier the work of the 
Prohibition Bureau in preventing the di- 
version of grapes to racketeers and boot- 
leggers. . . . Since 1920 fruit juices have 
been held legal for home use and recog- 
nized so by regulations. . . . Every activ- 
ity of Fruit Industries, Inc. and of my own 
has been directed along the path of observ 
ance of the Prohibition law.” 
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Know-Nothing 

The Anti-Saloon League of New Jersey 
arranged to have Inventor Thomas Alva 
Edison, at a future date, answer six ques- 
tions anent Prohibition. Last week Mr. 
Edison declared: “[Senator Dwight Whit- 
ney] Morrew knows nothing of the 
business and industrial world. For many 
years he has been cooped up in an office, 
away from the workingman. When he 
demands Repeal he doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about... . Prohibition is 
eternally correct. And even if the 18th 
Amendment is lost, the people will battle 
for it.” 


A 
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Spoiled Eggs & Garlic 


In Pittsfield, Mass. last week ten men 
gathered around a dozen pint bottles for 
a drinking bout. Seven died. Three went 
blind. Cause: wood alcohol used by the 
U. S. Treasury Department as an indus- 
trial denaturant. 

Each year when the Treasury’s appro- 
priation bill comes up, Wet Congressmen 
cite such tragedies as this, brand as “mur- 
der” the Government’s policy of using 
poisonous denaturants, propose the aban- 
donment of lethal ingredients in industrial 
alcohol, are overwhelmed by the Dry 
majority. 

Last week, however, Director James M. 
Doran of the Treasury’s Bureau of Indus- 
trial Alcohol announced the discovery of a 
new denaturant: alcotate. It will not kill 
or blind but will render industrial alcohol 
exceedingly nauseous to the taste. Direc- 
tor Doran said that alcotate’s aroma is 
not unlike “spoiled eggs and garlic.” One 
newshawk took a sip of it, made faces. 
said he thought it tasted like a compound 
of ether and benzine. Remarked Chemist 
Doran: “It’s not as bad as some of the 
stuff you’ve been drinking.” 

For the past three years Treasury De- 
partment chemists—whose duty it was to 


denature tax-free industrial alcohol long 
before Prohibition—have been busy seek- 
ing a substitute for wood alcohol. Alco- 
tate, discovered by no one man, is a by- 
product of cracked California petroleum. 
Its formula is a Treasury secret. But 
Director Doran is confident that it can not 
be precipitated from or distilled out of 
grain alcohol. About Jan. 1 it will go into 
use. 

Both Wets and Drys were satisfied with 
the new denaturant. Said the Dry Caucus 
assembled at Washington (see p. 9): 
“Prohibition carries no mandate to drink 
and, therefore, if the new denaturant has 
all the effects of a sea voyage, it is taken 
at the option of the drinkers.” 

Commented Wet Congressman Fiorello 
La Guardia of New York: “The country 
was up in arms against the use of deadly 
poison. This is but one concession.” 

Figures released last week indicated that 
more than 84,000,000 gal. of denatured 
alcohol were used industrially in the U. S. 
last year. Biggest consumers were manu- 
facturers of lacquers, lacquer thinner, 
solvents (12,583,943 gal.). In the manu- 
facture of nitrocellulose 10,461,860 gal. 
were used. More than 9,000,000 gal. went 
into vinegar, more than 7,000,000 gal. into 
ethyl acetate (necessary for dye-stuffs). 


UTILITIES 


Power Men Scrutinized 


Misfortune has dogged President 
Hoover's North Carolina appointments, 
When he tried to reward that State for 
its 1928 vote by elevating Circuit Judge 
John Johnston Parker of Charlotte to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, the Senate tore his 
nominee to bits, raised unwelcome racial 
and labor issues, refused confirmation 
(Time, March 31 et seg.). Last week it 
seemed likely that the outcome of the 
President’s second attempt to do the Old 
North State a political favor would be 
much the same. Observers began to 
wonder who was responsible for the White 
House’s political advice on North Carolina. 

President Hoover had no sooner ap- 
pointed Frank R. McNinch, onetime 
mayor of Charlotte, to the reorganized 
Federal Power Commission as a Demo- 
crat,* than Democrats began to protest 
that Mr. McNinch was no good party man 
(Time, Dec. 15). Appointee McNinch in 
1928 had proclaimed that Alfred Emanuel 
Smith “procured his nomination at 
Houston by stealth and fraud.” He had 
headed the State’s Anti-Smith Democratic 
Committee, raised and spent $30,906 to 
turn North Carolina Republican. Last 
week Mr. McNinch was summoned before 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee to explain his politics, his qualifica- 
tions. 

A majority of this committee chair- 
manned by Michigan’s Senator Couzens 
is predisposed toward stricter U. S. regula- 
tion of water power. Its dissatisfaction 
with the present policy was chiefly re- 
sponsible for recent legislation reorgan- 
izing and jacking up the Federal Power 
Commission. All power witnesses before 


*By law three Commissioners must belong to 
the majority party, two to the minority. 
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it are suspected at the outset and the in- 
quisitorial questions of such Senators as 
Nebraska’s Howell, Iowa’s Brookhart, 
Washington’s Dill, Montana’s Wheeler, 
New York’s Wagner and Kentucky’s Bark- 
ley seem designed to elicit testimony to 
discredit the present system of utility 
regulation. Despite the fact that service 
with a power company might well consti- 
tute good training for a power regulator, 
no such connection ever seems too small 
or old or indirect for the Couzens com- 
mittee to dig up and magnify into a 
sinister link with the “power trust.” 

Taking a defiant stand before the com- 
mittee, Mr. McNinch admitted his 1928 
Hoover vote, added that last month he 
voted for the Republican Congressional 
nominee in his district, refused to vote for 
the Democratic senatorial nominee (Sen- 
ator-elect Josiah Bailey). He insisted he 
was an “independent Democrat” whom 
the President had offered a Federal job 
as long as two years ago. Only as “a public 
duty” in the last fortnight had he con- 
sented to take one. As for his anti-Smith 
expenditures, he said he had not made a 
full report on them because he did not 
know whence they all came. To the 
rumor that he was close to large public 
utility interests, he retorted: “There’s no 
man freer from water power interests than 
I am. I’ve had no personal nor pro- 
fessional relationships. . . . I have a deep 
and abiding interest, though not much in- 
formation, about the subject.” 

With the North Carolina House delega- 
tion and many a potent State officer 
against Appointee McNinch, Democratic 
Senate Leader Robinson lined up his party 
to fight his confirmation in a rough & 
tumble floor debate, unless the President 
withdrew the name. 

The Senate Committee quizzed other 
Power Commission nominees and, without 
pronouncing judgment, gave out the im- 
pression that it rated none of them highly. 
Republican George Otis Smith, Commis- 
sion chairman, admitted he had worked 
privately with the Insull interests for the 
export of power from his native Maine 
but could not well explain why the electric 
rate at Bangor should be 9¢ per kilowatt 
hour. He favored moderate Federal regu- 
lation, opposed public operation. Demo- 
crat Marcel Garsaud was opposed by Al- 
fred Danziger, an agent of Louisiana’s 
loud little Governor and Senator-elect 
Huey Parham Long, who charged Mr. 
Garsaud was unfit for the job because of 
business obligations to New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, an Electric Bond & Share sub- 
sidiary. Republican Claude Draper, for 
twelve years a Wyoming Public Utilities 
Commissidner, made the Senate Commit- 
tee snicker when he justified a 1o¢ per 
kilowatt hour rate at Casper on the ground 
that the public was willing to pay for 
“adequate service.” 

What conservative Republican Senators 
feared most was that the Senate, debating 
these nominations, would open a general 
attack upon President Hoover and his 
Administration’s mild attitude toward 
water power regulation. The make-up of 
the new Commission became an all-im- 
portant issue because its membership 





would determine long-range policies for 
dealing with the hydroelectric industry. 


Chief target of attack’ by insurgent Sen- 
ators on the old Power Commission has 





Keystone 
FRANK R. McNINCH 
“There’s no man freer... 


” 


been Frank C. Bonner, its executive secré- 
tary. He was accused of “inefficiency,” of 
favoring license-seeking private power 
companies. Last week Montana’s Senator 
Wheeler unsuccessfully tried to get the 
new commissioners to promise to dismiss 
Secretary Bonner. Stung by what he 
called these “slanderous statements” and 
“unwarranted attacks,” Secretary Bonner 
informed the Senate Committee that he 
would request a civil service transfer to 
another governmental bureau. The in- 
surgent Senators cheerfully sped him on 
his way. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Bathless Cross 


Army marksmen all know the story 
about the old rifleman who never took a 
bath during the National Shoot because 
“it might change his conditions.” Last 
week at a Democratic victory dinner in 
Hartford, Governor-elect Wilbur Lucius 
Cross of Connecticut, 68, Dean-Emeritus 
of Yale’s Graduate School, attributed his 
good health during his rigorous campaign 
to the fact that he was too busy to take a 
bath. While younger and sturdier associ- 
ates succumbed to minor ills, said Gov- 
ernor-elect Cross, he never felt better in 
his life. “When I returned home after a 
rally it would be too late to bathe and 
when I arose next morning it would be 
too late again.” 

On the historicity of bathing in politics, 
erudite Dr. Cross reported: “I . . . found 
that there was never a bathtub in the 
White House until under the Administra- 
tion of Fillmore [1850-53], who was first 
a Whig or ‘Know Nothing,’ and later de- 
teriorated into a Republican. 

“Fillmore asked the Senate for a special 


appropriation for a bathtub, and special- 
ists told him it would be dangerous to 
bathe between Oct. 1 and June 1. But he 
finally got the appropriation. But what 
about the Presidents in pre-bathing days? 
Was Fillmore greater than Thomas Jef- 
ferson?” 

Having fortnight ago appointed James 
Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney to be his 
aide-de-camp with the rank of major, 
Governor-elect Cross last week remarked: 
“The question is whether Tunney will go 
into politics. I hope he will, for he would 
be the strongest leader of the House or 
Senate that could sit in Hartford.” 


pe ee 
B for Bishop, F for Fess 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch carried a 
memorable poem titled “A Political 
Primer” by “Satyricus.” Investigation re- 
vealed that “Satyricus” is one William R. 
Reich, who describes himself as “unem- 
ployed.” Excerpts: 


B for the Bishop of bucketshop fame, 
Virginia’s his State, Cannon’s his name. 

He lobbies to keep us from bourbon & rye; 
Why doesn't he pick out the mote from his 
eye! 

D is for Daugherty, who comes to defend 
The illustrious Harding, his once noble friend, 
Whose body now rests in a white marble 

tomb 
Which awaits dedication; but when and by 
whom? 

E is for Elephant, Republican symbol, 

Great mountains of flesh, whose brains fill 
a thimble. 

He sometimes gives way to the Democrat 
donkey, 

Small difference it makes, each acts like a 
flunkey. 

F is for Fess, the Simon-pure dry, 

The recent election, he explains with a sigh, 

Was a victory for Hoover, the Volstead law, 
too, 

Figure it out; you're bright if you do. 

His for Hoover, the wise engineer, 

From the rocks of depression he would keep 
us clear, 

And noble experiments bring to perfection 

By expert commissioners of his selection. 

J. Hamilton Lewis, spats and pink whiskers, 
Defeated the candidate of our dear sisters. 
Did Mrs. McCormick vile politics purify 
By spending a fortune and snooping on Nye? 

K is for Kellogg, dubbed “Nervous Nellie,” 
At the hint 0) a red he trembles like jelly. 
Young Hamilton Fish now does the same. 
Hamilton Fish—an appropriate name. 

M is for Morrow, he has no peer 
As the valiant champion of light wines and 


beer. 

He now appears liberal but once was the 
organ 

Of that gigantic octopus, great house of 
Morgan. 


N is for Norris, conserver of power. 

At the sound of his name the utilities glower; 

They chose to defeat him his namesake, a 
grocer; 

But did they succeed? Well I should say no 
sir! 

Q is for Quack and also for Quibble, 

The first is a statesman, the second his 
dribble. 

Quacks prescribe nostrums for each little pain 

And Congress makes laws, though most are 
in vain, 

R stands for Roosevelt, Ritchie and Reed, 
Robinson, too. I’m sure we must heed, 
Which will we find when the time comes to 

pass 
Astride the fatuous Democrat ass? 

S is for Stimson, Department of State, 

He backs the wrong horse or maybe its mate; 
Will somebody warn him the next revolution 
To wait till it’s over to give his solution? 
W for Wilbur, Stanford’s head man, 

Who feathers his nest wherever he can. 

A cabinet income and one from his college 
Do not pay for his actions, but just for his 

knowledge. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Stabilization of Armaments” 


Hugh Simons Gibson, U. S. Ambassador 
to Belgium* and President Hoover’s peri- 
patetic “Envoy at Large,” knows what it 
is to go through a peace conference with 
the public expecting more than can be 
achieved. At such times, he knows, Peace 
is Hell. 

In Geneva last week Mr. Gibson must 
have remembered that painful roasting 
which the Hoover Administration received 
when the London Naval Conference failed 
to achieve the expected reduction of arma- 
ments, compromised on mere limitation. 
Last week Mr. Gibson was thinking back 
eight months and ahead two years. He 
knows that in 1932 there will meet under 
League of Nations auspices the projected 
World Disarmament Conference, largest 
and most important since the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919-20. Conceivably Am- 
bassador Gibson will lead the U. S. Dele- 
gation in 1932. Certainly he may expect 
to be a delegate. Last week as the League 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
ended four years of intermittent sessions 
at Geneva, having completed a draft pro- 
gram for the World Conference, Ambas- 
sador Gibson uttered what amounted to a 
plea that in 1932 the World will not again 
expect too much. 

Stabilization the Goal. “I hope that 
in separating at the conclusion of our 
labors we shall not yield to the temptation 
to indulge in mutual congratulation .. .” 
said Hoover Spokesman Gibson. “We 
have now completed a draft convention 
which, after study by the governments, 
will go forward to the general conference. 
I should not be frank if I did not say that 
this draft falls far short of our hopes 
and expectations.” 

At these words Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, who had just delivered for Great 
Britain a speech congratulating himself 
and fellow delegates, allowed himself to 
slide a little down into his chair, assumed 
an almost sulky expression. 

“Make no mistake; it is not my purpose 
to belittle what we have done,” continued 
Mr. Gibson. “Although our hopes may 
thus be disappointed, we can find comfort 
in the measure of agreement which has 
been reached in this commission. We can 
at least foresee a stabilization of arma- 
ments, the setting up of a machinery to 
receive and disseminate information on 
armaments, to educate public opinion and 
to prepare systematically for the work of 
future conferences, as successive mile- 
stones in the continuing process of dis- 
armament.” 


Misleaders Flayed. Finally Ambas- 
sador Gibson hit out squarely at the pro- 
fessional disarmament optimists who have 
misled world public opinion for so long. 


*Belgium named as her new Ambassador to 
the U. S. last week M. Paul May. “M. May,” 
exulted the Jewish Telegraph Agency, “will be 
the first Jewish ambassador in Washington since 
the Marquess of Reading represented England 
here during the World War. M. May is married 
to a Rothschild.” He is at- present Belgian 
Minister to Brazil. 


“T feel,” he declared, “that we should be 
rendering a poor service to the cause of 
reduction of armaments if we, were to lead 
our people to believe that this work car- 
ried the movement further than it does. 
. - . It has been repeatedly said that real 
achievement by the conference can be 
reached only by an aroused public opinion. 
This is partly true, but it is not enough 
that public opinion be aroused. It is first 
of all necessary that it should be informed, 
for an aroused and uninformed public 
opinion may do infinitely more harm than 
good!” 

Mountaineers With Hairy Ears. The 
Draft Convention adopted in Geneva last 
week was whipped into final shape this 
autumn (Time, Nov. 17) after one of the 





Keystone 
SPOKESMAN GIBSON 
Sometimes Peace is Hell. 


longest diplomatic haggling matches of the 
2oth Century. 

Sample of the diplomatic arguments 
used: Japan’s Chief Delegate, Naotake 
Sato at a recent, vital session of the 
Preparatory Commission: 

“We cannot agree to reduce our period 
of military training much, owing to the 
varying character of our troops. Some of 
them require much training. Our moun- 
taineers with hairy ears at first refuse to 
wear soldiers’ boots and our fishermen 
cannot soon learn to sleep in iron barrack 
bedsteads because the steel springs tickle 
them. Therefore Japan cannot accept the 
amendment proposed.” 

Arguments by many another great 
statesman were equally weasled. In the 
midst of the proceedings Soviet Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs Maxim Maximo- 
vitch Litvinov quit the Commission last 
month, denounced Mr. Gibson and the 
rest as “hypocrites bent on conserving the 
armaments of their countries!” flounced 
off to Milan for a secret talk with Italy’s 
Foreign Minister Dino Grandi, finally re- 
turned to Moscow leaving Russia repre- 
sented at Geneva by pensive, hyper-intel- 
lectual Anatoliy Lunacharsky. (He, as 


Soviet Commissar of Education, released 
an “educational film” in which talented 
Mme Lunacharsky played the réle of the 
seduced heroine.) 

Dollars v. Rifles. As adopted last week 
the Draft Convention lays down as its 
broadest proposal that “each of the High 
Contracting Parties agrees to limit and as 
far as possible to reduce its total annual 
expenditures on land, naval, and air 
forces.” 

This system of “budgetary limitation” 
was championed from the first by France, 
opposed for years by Great Britain, op- 
posed to the bitter end by Mr. Gibson. 
He abstained from voting when this basic 
clause passed the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, then attached a U. S. reservation 
exhorting the forthcoming World Dis- 
armament Conference to re-consider. 

Tartly the Hoover spokesman told the 
Commission that a scheme which provides 
for “budgetary limitation” is likely to 
have as its chief effect the encouragement 
of crooked budget bookkeeping. 

“We honestly believe,” he said, “that 
it is far easier to conceal the application 
of a dollar than the existence of a rifle!’’* 

Tear Gas Is Different. The Prepar- 
atory Commission wrote into the Draft 
Convention this civilized proposal: 

“The High Contracting Parties under- 
take, subject to reciprocity, to abstain 
from the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or similar gases, and of all 
analogous liquids, substances or processes. 
They undertake unreservedly to abstain 
from the use of all bacteriological methods 
of warfare.” 


Other nations were willing also to out- 
law tear gas, but Mr. Gibson successfully 
argued that the object was to ban in- 
humane gasses and that those, such as 
tear gas, which were more humane than 
machine guns, ought not to be prohibited. 

Navies & Personnel. While proposing 
to limit land and air “material” (fighting 
equipment) exclusively by the budget 
method, the Draft Convention, so far as 
navies are concerned, supplements “bud- 
getary limitation” by tearing a leaf from 
oe London Naval Treaty (Time, April 21, 
28). 

The Treaty already limits three navies 
(U. S., England, Japan) directly by global 
tonnage and by categories; the Draft 
proposes that all navies be eventually 
limited by similar means. 

In the matter of personnel the Draft 
Convention proposes that the total number 
of soldiers, sailors, marines, police cus- 


*Recently returned to Germany after con- 
ferences with U. S. financiers and a chat with 
President Hoover, famed Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
expressed a most significant opinion: 

“Unless the Disarmament question, over which 
the United States is greatly concerned, is settled 
satisfactorily, the Americans will not lift a finger 
to help Europe further.” It was clear from Dr. 
Schacht’s other remarks that he meant by “help- 
ing Europe” a voluntary scaling down by the 
U. S. of what the Allies owe in War debts, thus 
permitting them to scale down what Germany 
owes them under the Young Plan. “The Ameri- 
cans are the only people,” continued Dr. Schacht 
warmly, “to whom Germany may look for some 
= initiative toward revision of the Young 
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toms officials and even forest guards (in 
short all armed “effectives”) possessed by 
each state shall be limited. Thus, within 
the bounds of possible crooked budget 
bookkeeping, the High Contracting Parties 
may have unlimited land and_ aerial 
weapons, but only a directly limited num- 
ber of warriors. 

Obviously a draft convention is not a 
treaty. What was adopted in Geneva last 
week for consideration in 1932 binds no- 
body, but may become the most important 
treaty ever to be signed. League officials 
estimated last week that the 1932 Con- 
ference “will break all records,” prophesied 
that delegations from all over the world 
will total 3,000 statesmen, plus 2,000 wives 
& daughters, plus 1,000 correspondents. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Villain!” 


“A good woman” is what everyone calls 
Mrs. Lucy Baldwin, wife of the Conserva- 
tive Party’s leader. In her Stanley’s rise 
to the Prime Ministry (1923-24; 1924- 
29) she observed “the hand of Divine 
Providence.” If David Lloyd George 
would switch his Liberal Party into coali- 
tion with the Conservatives instead of sup- 
porting Laborite Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Baldwin might become Prime Minister 
again tomorrow. 

These facts, the citizens of Buckingham 
Town found out last week, have for good 
Mrs. Baldwin but one meaning. In open- 
ing the Conservative Christmas Fair at 
Buckingham she said: 

“The villain of the great War was the 
German Emperor. The villain of today is 
David Lloyd George. He is wrecking the 
country.” 

On the same day musing, muddling 
Stanley Baldwin (not half so sure of his 
mission from On High as is Lucy) talked 
to a student audience at the University of 
Glasgow of which this year he is Lord 
Rector. “Whatever the cares of the day, 
I always enjoy my breakfast,” mused he. 
“Every morning I am full of hope, faith 
and cheer. By lunch time I’ve lost a great 
deal of it and by evening I’ve nearly given 
up all hope of this world or the next.” 


FRANCE 
Steeg’s Big Five 

To an oldster, to a stern radical-Socialist 
with a dauntless record of success, fussy 
little President Gaston Doumergue of 
France handed last week the mandate of 
a Prime Minister. 

Once again France was to have a gov- 
ernment of the Left. The previous cabinet, 
that of youngster André Tardieu who fell 
two weeks ago (Time, Dec. 15), was of 
the Right. Two other statesmen, Louis 
Barthou (Right) and Pierre Laval (Inde- 
pendent), tried and failed to form cabi- 
nets. It was definitely the turn of Left 
Oldster Théodore Steeg. 

M. Steeg held that most trying post, 
the Ministry of Interior (controlling in 
France the police) from 1912 virtually 
without interruption through 1920. His 
reputation was further enhanced by two 
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terms of colonial administration: Gover- 
nor General of Algeria (1921-25), and 
Resident General of Morocco (1925-29). 

Last week under Prime Minister Steeg 
five former Prime Ministers consented to 
serve as ministers: Aristide Briand (For- 
eign Affairs) ; Georges Leygues (Interior) ; 
Louis Barthou (War); Paul Painlevé 
(Air); Camille Chautemps (Education). 
That the great M. Painlevé, thrice Prime 
Minister and often War Minister, should 
have consented to take the Ministry of 
Air seemed most significant, for previ- 
ously the air portfolio has been a trifle 
infra dig, the prize of lesser statesmen like 
M. Laurent Eynac. 

Paradoxically, M. Steeg and his Big 
Five encountered extreme opposition last 














International 
PriME MINISTER STEEG 
. . . but Tardieu mobilized the press. 


week from all sections of the Paris press 
except papers definitely of their own per- 
suasion. Usually any man with the man- 
date of Prime Minister can count, no mat- 
ter what his views, on the support of Le 
Temps, but last week’ even this most 
“official” organ turned against the Govern- 
ment. On every hand editors predicted 
that the Steeg cabinet would surely fall 
when it faced the Chamber of Deputies 
this week. Three politicians who had ac- 
cepted posts under M. Steeg as under- 
secretaries were scared out, resigned, ex- 
plaining lamely that ‘the complexion of 
the cabinet was not exactly as at first 
thought.” 

What master hand was seen behind all 
this? Obviously that of M. Tardieu, 
journalist by profession, and among jour- 
nalists the most popular French Prime 
Minister of all time. For once the “power 
of the press” was being thrown full into 
the scale to aid a newspaperman. Chances 
that M. Tardieu would succeed himself as 
Prime Minister brightened hourly. If in 
Paris there were some guilty editorial con- 
sciences, this fact eased them: both Cham- 
ber and Senate are so evenly divided be- 
tween Right and Left that no real prepon- 
derance exists. The last vote of confidence 








in the lower house supported the Tardieu 
cabinet by a Right majority of 64. Few 
hours later the Senate upset this same 
cabinet by a Left majority of eight. The 
will of the French people remains obscure. 
France needs, has not had since the War, a 
decisive election. 


BELGIUM 
Suspicious Queen Elisabeth 


“Our Queen has learned through me 
that there was something foul about the 
official investigation of the fog deaths.” 

Thus spoke Professor Ernest Malvoz of 
the University of Liége last week and 
Queen Elisabeth made no denial. To all 
appearances Her Majesty was suspicious 
of the Belgian Cabinet’s official declara- 
tion that the deaths of 67 persons in the 
Meuse valley last fortnight were due solely 
to “cold fog” (Time, Dec. 15). 

Throughout the week Professor Malvoz 
and other scientists enjoying the confi- 
dence of Queen Elisabeth pursued their in- 
vestigation. Throughout the world, indus- 
trialists owning factories from which 
smoke and gases belch watched anxiously 
to see whether Her Majesty’s investiga- 
tors would conclude that the “poison 
fog” which took so many Belgian lives 
was poisoned by the factories of the 
Meuse valley. Seldom before in recent 
history has a Queen so embarrassed the 
Cabinet of her husband’s realm. 


SWEDEN 
Sauk Center & Plate of Gold 


In a taxi to Sweden’s Royal Palace last 
week drove Mr. & Mrs. Sinclair Lewis. 
The Lord High Chamberlain, Baron Rude- 
beck, and the First Lady in Waiting, 
Countess Lewenhaupt led them into an 
antechamber abuzz with guests. After a 
pause a silver trumpet sounded. Gustaf V, 
King of Sweden and of the Goths and 
Wends entered escorting Princess Inge- 
borg (his brother Carl’s wife, the King 
of Denmark’s sister), followed by the rest 
of the Royal Family. All Ladies of the 
Court were in black, for Queen Victoria of 
Sweden (No. 1 patient of best-selling 


“Memoir-Writer Dr. Axel Munthe) has 


been dead only since April 4. 

As the State Banquet (on gold plate) 
began, red-faced, protuberant-eyed Author 
Lewis found himself beside Princess In- 
grid, blonde Royal granddaughter, thus had 
a definite edge of precedence over the 
three other Nobel Prizemen present: Med- 
ical Researcher Dr. Karl Landsteiner 
(Manhattan), Chemist Hans _ Fischer 
(Munich) and Physicist Sir Chandrase- 
Hara Venkata Raman of Calcutta (Time, 
Nov. 24). Buxom, brunette Mrs. Lewis 
had at her elbow His Majesty’s youngest 
brother Prince Eugen, 65. She remarked 
heartily afterward, “I have a date with 
him for Sunday.” 

Noticing that an extra, be-medaled servi- 
tor waited exclusively upon His Majesty, 
Prizeman Lewis jested: 

“Perhaps he got those medals for the 
glorious soup he cooked in 1896.” 

Another Lewis jest: “I certainly con- 
gratulate you” (this to the Swedish Royal 
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Family in general) “on keeping awake 
during that two-hour ceremony this morn- 
ing.’ 

Tasted King Gustaf prepare to smoke, 
Prizeman Lewis fished in his pockets for 
a cigaret. “When informed that no one 
but the King might smoke,” cabled United 
Press, “Mr. Lewis left the cigaret in his 
pocket, but his face clearly reflected a 
strong Democratic sentiment.” 

Invitations to the State Banquet read 
“Home going at 9:30.” Punctual to the 
minute, Gustaf V & family withdrew to 
their private apartments for His Majesty’s 
nightly bridge game. Guests found their 
way out. 

Not for Babbitt. Contrary to reports, 
it was not only for Babbitt that Author 
Lewis was raised to the Nobelity. His 
official citation, released last.week by the 
Swedish Academy: 

“The 1930 Nobel Prize in Literature is 
awarded to Sinclair Lewis for his powerful 
and vivid art of description and his ability 
to use wit and humor in the creation of 
original characters.” 

172,946 Kronor. Prize presentations 
and the prizemen’s acceptance speeches 
were at separate ceremonies. Each Nobel 
check for 172,946 kronor ($46,350) was 
encased in a sleek portfolio. Redder and 
redder flushed red-haired Author Lewis as 
the three other prizemen received their 
portfolios. When his turn came to step up 
to King Gustaf and receive $46,350 from 
the Royal hand Mr. Lewis advanced 
jerkily, bowed abruptly, deeply. 

“Our Giants.” Even more nervous 
two days later, Prizeman Lewis paced up 
& down a hallway in the Stockholm Stock 
Exchange, jerked out his watch repeat- 
edly, fussed with his tie. But when the 
moment came for him to face the Stock 
Exchange hall, packed with the élite of 
Sweden, Sinclair Lewis of Sauk Center, 
Minn. conquered himself, spoke straight 
out and clearly the great speech of his life. 

He spoke in English. Time and again 
his understanding Swedish audience rocked 
with laughter, found plenty of wit & 
humor in what the prizeman said: 

“', . Poverty is not for the artist in 
America. They pay us, indeed, only too 
well. He is a failure who cannot have a 
butler and a motor and a villa at Palm 
Beach, where he is often permitted to 
mingle almost in equality with the barons 
of banking. But he is oppressed ever by 
something worse than poverty, by a feel- 
ing that what he creates does not matter; 
that he is expected by his readers to be 
only a decorator or a clown, or that he is 
good-naturedly accepted as a scoffer whose 
bark is probably worse than his bite and 
who probably is a good fellow at heart; 
that he does not count in a land that pro- 
duces eighty-story buildings, motors by 
the million and wheat by the billions of 
bushels. . . .” 

Such was the Lewis keynote: that men 
like himself suffer burning soul-frustration 
in the U. S., where “criticism ... is a 
chill activity pursued by jealous spinsters, 
former baseball reporters [i. e. Heywood 
Broun], and acid professors. . . . Our 
American professors like their literature 
clear, cold, pure and very dead.” 


Such a one, Prizeman Lewis indicated, 
is Princeton’s Professor Emeritus Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts &.Letters who 
recently criticized the Nobel award to 
Babbitt’s creator as a “backhanded com- 
pliment” to America (Time, Dec. 8). 
Flaying the 50 academicians as a group, 
Mr. Lewis nevertheless made ten excep- 
tions, evinced a weakness for: Nicholas 
Murray Butler (president of the Acad- 
emy), Wilbur Lucius Cross, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Robert Frost, James Trus- 
low Adams, Hamlin Garland, Owen 
Wister, Brand Whitlock, Edith Wharton, 
Booth Tarkington. But the Academy, he 








Underwood & Underwood 
GuSTAF V 


Prizeman Lewis wanted one too. 


declared, “does not represent literary 
America today, it represents only Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow!” 

Reeling off a list of “our giants,” Prize- 
man Lewis seemed to place three first: 

Theodore Dreiser—‘Without his pio- 
neering I doubt if any of us[U.S. authors ] 
could, unless we liked to be sent to jail, 
seek to express life, beauty and terror.” 

Eugene O’Neill—‘Who has done noth- 
ing much in the American drama save to 
transform it utterly in ten or twelve years 
from a false world of neat and competent 
trickery to a world of splendor, fear and 
greatness.” 

Upton Sinclair—‘Whether you admire 
or detest his aggressive Socialism. .. . 
He is internationally better known than 
any other American artist. . . .” 

“Lucia Brides.” In the dawn after 
the Lewis speech Mr. & Mrs. Lewis woke 
up in their hotel, blinked at two Swedish 
maidens wearing crowns of lighted candles. 
Known as “Lucia Brides,” they served 
coffee, an old Swedish custom observed in 
the dawn each Dec. 13. Sensing that a 
photographer had sneaked into the room 
to flashlight the prizeman & wife in bed, 
pajama-clad Mr. Lewis tusseled with the 
fellow, threw him out. 

Comment. “Sinclair Lewis,” said 


Stockholm’s Nya Dagligt Allehanda “is a 
noisy savage.” “Lewis,” declared Tid- 
ningen, “is sincere.” “Lewis is no charla- 
tan,” said Poet Eric Axel Karlfeldt, secre- 
tary of the Swedish Academy. 

At Princeton, N. J., Dr. van Dyke ob- 
served: “Who would be so unkind as to 
interrupt the bubbling joy of the author 
of Elmer Gantry in receiving the Nobel 
Prize?” Prizeman Lewis had hoped that 
Dr. van Dyke would not “demand the 
landing of U. S. Marines at Stockholm to 
protect American literary rights.” Prince- 
ton’s patriarch rejoined: “Why send the 
marines to Stockholm to interfere with the 
Babbitt? Just tell it to them.” 


“So far from rejecting their Main 
Streets as Mr. Lewis urged,” snapped the 
New York Herald Tribune, “most Ameri- 
cans have become rather proud of them, 
much prouder, we are bound to say, than 
they can feel of Mr. Lewis in his hour of 
awful nakedness at Stockholm. 

“. . Babbitts . . . continue to inherit 


the earth.” 
SPAIN 
“Viva La Republica!” 

A black-haired, quick-witted telephone 
girl in the Pyreneean city of Jaca bided 
her time last week, then quickly plugged 
in to the central office at Huesca, 35 mi. 
away. 

“The artillery and infantry garrison has 
rebelled,” she whispered excitedly. “Agi- 
tators are running through the streets 
shouting ‘Viva la Republica!’ Hundreds of 
citizens have fled to the mountains. The 
rebels have killed two civil guards and 
one carabinier in street fights. They have 
mounted cannon inside the old Roman 
walls. Tomorrow they march against 
Huesca. They say that Major Franco is 
leading the rebels, but nobody has seen 
a. Se 

Wires were cut. No one ever heard 
from that telephone operator again, but 
the Spanish Government had been warned. 

Early next morning the rebel garrison 
marched dumbly through the gates of 
Jaca, straight down the main road to 
Huesca. At the head of the column, their 
arms trussed behind them, were two hos- 
tages, General Las Heras, Military 
Governor of Huesca, and his aide. 

At the little village of Ayerbe, about 
half way between the two towns, the ad- 
vancing rebels ran smack into a Federal 
force. A battery of artillery held the road, 
their six guns leveled. Rebel scouts ran 
forward, shouting Viva la Republica, be- 
lieving these troops were friendly too. 
An officer’s arm dropped. A roaring point- 
blank artillery broadside tore great holes 
in the screaming, terrified column. Wrote 
an eyewitness reporter: 

“The Government was able to capture 
some of them without opposition. The 
rest, however, put up a terrific battle. For 
an hour machine guns rattled, rifles spat, 
and finally steel met steel in hand to hand 
fighting.” 

Soon ensued a complete rout of the 
rebels. Over too men were killed and 
wounded. Government troops re-entered 
Jaca without opposition late that night. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





The latest attempt at revolution in Spain 
stopped as quickly as it had started, but 
bloodshed did not stop so soon. Next day 
two of the surviving rebel officers of the 
Jaca garrison were tried and shot by a 
firing squad. Four others were sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 

Suddenly down upon the Four Winds 
Airfield at Madrid two days later swooped 
none other than Major Ramon Franco, 
Spain’s transatlantic flyer who was im- 
prisoned by the Berenguer Government 
for republican agitation but escaped month 
ago to France. There had been nothing 
to connect him with the Jaca uprising, but 
now he made an impassioned harangue to 
his fellow air officers. They armed a 
crowd of civilians. They flew over Madrid 
dropping exciting pamphlets. 

This situation also the Government’s 
troops soon had in hand. Martial law was 
proclaimed throughout the land. Major 
Franco had to jump into his plane again, 
fly away. Came a report he had crashed 
to his death 300 kilometres east of Madrid. 


ITALY 
Artiglio 


The little Italian steamer Artiglio, 148 
ft. long, of 284 tons burden, at anchor 
last week near Belle Ile, 25 miles off the 
southern coast of Brittany, had an im- 
portance out of all proportion to its size 
as the most modern, most completely 
equipped salvage ship in the world. Last 
September the little Artiglio bobbed on 
front pages of the U. S. press when her 
grappling hooks struck the submerged 
wreck of the P. & O. liner Egypt, a 
steamer that sank off Finistére in 1922 
with:a loss of g2 lives, with $5,000,000 in 
gold and silver bullion in her strong room 
(Tim_E, Sept. 8). For eight years salvage 
crews had searched for the Egypt. Be- 
cause of the unusual depth at which she 
lay—426 ft.—none could reach her. The 
Artiglio did so. At the greatest depth at 
which divers have ever worked, one of 
the Artiglio’s divers in a special steel pipe 
suit hauled up the captain’s safe. 

Winter weather caused the Artiglio to 
suspend operations on the Egypt until next 
summer. The salvage ship went south to 
Belle Ile, was working last week in an 
attempt to destroy the wreck of the 
Florence H., a Wartime U. S. freighter 
named for the wife of U. S. Shipping 
Board Chairman Edward Nash Hurley. 
The Florence H. sank in 1918 with a cargo 
of 5,000 tons of guncotton and steel, re- 
mained till last week a menace to French 
coastal navigation. So spectacular have 
been the Artiglio’s successes that a French 
warship hovered unobtrusively in the 
offing, taking notes. Overboard went the 
Artiglio’s two chief divers, Alberto 
Gianni and S. Francesci. After them were 
lowered special mines which were intended 
to blow up the hulk of the Florence H. 
Suddenly the sea rose like a bubble, burst 
with a deafening roar into towers of spray. 
The little Artiglio was tossed in the air 
like a child’s toy, broke in two, sank in- 
stantly. Only seven of her crew of 21 
were picked up alive. Rescuers found the 
lifeless bodies of Divers Gianni and 


Francesci floating head down in air-filled 
diving suits on the surface, their bronze 
head chambers smashed flat. 


GERMANY 
Nazi Beasties 


From Ghoulies and Ghosties, and long- 
legged beasties and things that go flop in 
the night—God Lord, deliver us. 

—ScotcH Litany. 

Scuttling beasties and things that went 
flop in the night helped the brown shirted 
followers of thundering Adolf Hitler last 
week win what some correspondents called 
“their most notable political victory since 
107 of them were elected to the Reichs- 











Acme 
THE LATE ALBERTO GIANNI 
Suddenly the sea rose like a bubble ... 


(See col. 1) 


tag”: official suppression of the made-in- 
U. S. film All Quiet on the Western Front. 

Long before the film reached Germany, 
German opinion on its worth was neatly 
divided into two groups,. Socialists (paci- 
fists) who not having seen the film were 
sure that All Quiet was the finest, most 
graphic war film ever produced; National- 
ists and National Socialists (Fascists) who 
not having seen the film were equally sure 
that it was a slander on German courage 
and an insult to Germany’s War dead. 
The Berlin premiére fortnight ago changed 
few opinions, but Herr Hitler’s faithful 
Nazis took drastic means of expressing 
their disapproval. Not content with shout- 
ing denunciations at the screen, rioting in 
front of the theatre, they threw stink 
bombs over the balcony rail, loosed hop- 
frogs and white mice among the ladies 
in the orchestra. 

Night after night, while protests against 
the film piled up in the office of the Reich 
Film Censorship Board, the Nazi me- 
nagerie made its appearance in the theatre, 
amplified last week by the presence of a 
number of garden snakes that slithered 
over the feet of the audience, coiled under 
orchestra chairs. 


Socialist Prussian cabinet members and 
officials did their best to express approval 
of the film by going to the theatre in a 
body one night, applauding loudly. Said 
Prussian Prime Minister Dr. Adolf Braun: 

“Admittedly the film does not show the 
whole War in all its phases. No director 
could. But it shows a portion which in 
its truthful, undecorated forcefulness grips 
every audience. I saw nothing offensive to 
any patriotic German.” 

Last week Film Censor Dr. Seeger 
officially banned All Quiet’s exhibition’ in 
Germany. Despite denials from the 
Censor’s office, correspondents immedi- 
ately jumped to the conclusion that mice 
and snakes, and Hitlerite riots were re- 
sponsible. So did most Germans. Said 
Heinrich Mann, brother of Nobel Prize- 
man Thomas Mann: 

“In countries accustomed to a strong, 
confident government there cannot be the 
faintest comprehension of this shameful 
capitulation by the highest German offi- 
cials before a horde of half-grown brats.” 

At week’s end U. S. correspondents sud- 
denly learned that Censor Seeger was tech- 
nically correct in denying that Hitlerites 
had forced the film’s closing. None less 
than old President Paul von Hindenburg, 
a man who had spent a half century in the 
German Army, had threatened to resign 
“if this libel on the German soldier” was 
not withdrawn. 


—_¢—_ 
Ghastly Slip 


Scarcely anyone believed German Fi- 
nance Minister Hermann Dietrich last 
week when he hotly declared that his 
secretary, stupid, had taken from his desk 
and given to the famed Berliner Tageblatt 
an article “neither written nor ratified 
[signed] by His Excellency.” 

This article or memorandum which, by 
some ghastly slip, received publicity, re- 
vealed the German Finance Minister’s per- 
sonal conviction that Germany can pay 
what she owes under the Young Plan, 
whereas for press purposes the official atti- 
tude of the Briining cabinet is that Ger- 
many cannot pay, must eventually ask a 
moratorium. 


RUSSIA 
Knickerbocker Reviewed 


The 10,000-mi. travel diary of Hubert 
R. Knickerbocker, first correspondent to 
explore Red Russia thoroughly, came last 
week t» the end of its 24 daily instalments 
in Manhattan’s Evening Post, Philadel- 
phia’s Public Ledger. 

Both Wall Street and Walnut Street 
were arrested by the series’ title The Red 
Trade Menace, and startled by certain 
headlines:: Famished Moscow Short All 
Food Except Bread; Red Railroads Col- 
lapse ; Reds Use Forced Labor In Forests; 
Russia Ships Coal Here and Sells Below 
Cost. 

There was another side to Correspond- 


ent Knickerbocker’s report: 

Yes, Moscow is on “iron rations” of 
food, clothing, shoes; but in remote, un- 
heard-of-cities, in “strategic centres of 
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production” such as Azbest, Magneto- 


gorsk and Dnieprostroy (see map), the 
diarist found abundant food, clothing and 
shoes for the new pampered aristocracy 
of toil. 


Yes, the Red railways have “collapsed.” 
There were 30,000 accidents during the 
Soviet fiscal year just ended, 1,000 deaths, 
2,000 people maimed for life. During 
August alone 384 engines and 1,638 cars 
were wrecked beyond repair. But the 
railways, driven by the fierce will of Dic- 
tator Stalin to fulfill the Five-Year Plan, 
hauled 3,500,000 more carloads this year 
than last. 


Yes, some Soviet timber is cut by 
“forced labor,” but of a peculiar kind. 
Diarist Knickerbocker reported that these 
cutters appear to receive the same wages 
as other Soviet woodsmen. They are 
forced not to chop wood but to live in 
certain forest regions where such labor is 
the only sort in demand. 

In a word, the “forced laborers” are 
former kulaks (rich farmers) dispossessed 
of their land by the Soviet program of 
“collectivizing farms.”” With grim humor, 
Mr. Knickerbocker was told that in Rus- 
sia rich farmers had never worked before, 
would not work except under some com- 


pulsion, are now being “taught to work.” 


Yes, the Soviet Union is unquestionably 
selling grain, coal and oil abroad for less 
_— production cost in rubles at 50¢ per 
ruove. 

But only in Moscow is the ruble quoted 
at so¢. On foreign exchange, foreign 
bankers quote it at but 6¢ or 7¢. On that 
basis the cost of grain, coal and oil pro- 
duced in Russia is definitely less than the 
sales price abroad. 

Thus the value which a man sets upon 
the ruble determines for him whether the 
Soviet State is guilty or not guilty of 
“dumping.” If one believes the ruble is 
worth so¢, one finds Russia guilty; if one 
believes the ruble is worth 1o¢ or less, 
one finds her not guilty. 

In the mind of Diarist Knickerbocker 
lurks no doubt. “With the ruble at its 
actual value,” he wrote, “the Soviet Union 
is exporting, 77 all cases, at a large profit.” 
The Red State, therefore, is mot guilty of 
“dumping abroad,” is guilty of inflating 
its Own currency. 

Things Seen. Staggering were some 
of the things Diarist Knickerbocker noted 
on his 10,000-mi. swing around Reds. 

. . . Peasants selling farm-made boots 
for “the standard price” of $75 per pair 
in shoe-short Moscow. .. . Twenty-one 
U. S. engineers & wives in “Austingrad” 
where foundations 2,000 ft. long are now 
in for the $20,000,000 Soviet Ford factory. 

. One U. S. engineer and 13,000 
Russians mining 10,000 tons of asbestos 
rock daily in Azbest.... “The largest 
construction camp in the world” going 
full blast at Magnetogorsk on the Cap- 
italist “piece work” system, building what 
is to be “the greatest steel centre on 
Earth. .. .” A dam three quarters of a 
mile long across the Ural River completed 
in four months... . 

. Engineers (who have excavated 
600,000 cubic yards of dirt and poured 
12,000 cubic metres of concrete at Chelia- 
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binsk since last July) waiting angrily for 
steel to erect the world’s largest tractor 
factory. . Three hundred and eighty 
U. S. machinists making tractors in Stalin- 
grad at a wage of $10 daily with cognac, 
wine and beer abundant... . 

. Gigant, the largest farm on earth, 
so badly run that Correspondent Knicker- 
bocker estimates a loss in “real dollars, not 
paper rubles” to the Soviet Government 
of $750,000 last year. . . Verblud or 
“Camel” where it costs only 67¢ to pro- 
duce a bushel of grain as against 87¢ at 
Gigant.... 

. . . Gleaming new electric interurban 
cars at Baku (in Asia) entering an enor- 
mous new railway station in Eurasian style 
(see map sketch). . Prosperity in the 
place where Red oil comes from... . 
Stalin’s mother at Tiflis (Time, Dec. 
8). ...  Chiaturi, which produces the 
manganese used in one U. S. auto out of 
every two.... 

. Smiling faces (the only ones Mr. 
Knickerbocker saw in Russia) all along 
the Red Riviera (on the Black Sea), the 
only place where Bolsheviks relax... . 
Silk stockings. ... Silk dresses. ... 
Nude mixed bathing. . . . The only jazz 
heard in Russia. . . . 

. Engineers busy installing the water 
passages in Colonel Hugh Lincoln Cooper’s 
hydroelectric dam at Dnieprostroy. .. . 
Col. & Mrs. Cooper & friends living on 
caviar and canned luxuries from the U. S.., 
cooked by a chef who served the Roma- 


novs.... Everyone quoting Lenin’s 
axiom: “Electrification plus the Soviet 
power equals Socialism. . . .” 


. Stalina and the maddest coal mines 
imaginable. ... Working conditions so 
arduous that the labor turnover exceeds 
100% per year. ... Miners on all fours, 
crawling down (sometimes sideways like 
crabs) to reach their work a mile and a 
half underground. ... Red taskmasters 
sure that to cut passages high enough for 
the miners to stand erect would cost too 
much. ... 

... Pressure.... The feverish, na- 
tion-wide struggle to complete the Five- 
Year Plan. . . . 46,651,000 tons of Soviet 
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coal mined this year, an increase of 7,000,- 
ooo tons over last year. ... Marvelous, 
but somewhat short of the Plan... 
Conclusions: “The Plan is a method 
for Russia to ‘starve itself great,’” con- 
cluded Correspondent Knickerbocker. 
“When one draws the balance sheet of the 
Five-Year Plan [today] at the end of its 
second year, the credits appear to over- 
balance the debits. ... No branch of 
[Russian] industry [has] failed to in- 
crease its output. . . . The representative 
of one of the great central banks of Europe 
. told me he considered the Soviet 
Union a perfectly sound risk for trade 
credits up to three or four years.” 


“At Least One Child” 

Miss Charmion von Wiegand, only 
daughter of famed Karl H. von Wiegand 
and, like her sire, a Hearst correspondent, 
reported last week from Moscow: 

“Tt is to be noted that the average Rus- 
sian woman, though the state does not de- 
mand she have any children, and means 
to prevent maternity are at her disposal 
every hour of the day, usually has at least 
one child.” 

In the early days of the Soviet régime 
the mortality among women undergoing in 
the State hospitals what would be in other 
countries “illegal operations” averaged 
32%. Thirteen years of practice, accord- 
ing to Miss von Wiegand, has reduced this 
figure to 16%, “a 50% gain in the humane 
direction since the revolution.” 

Applications for operations are so nu- 
merous that “the woman will be asked to 
have her child” unless she: 1) is unmar- 
ried; 2) already has more children than 
she and her husband can support; 3) is 
nursing an infant. 

Miss von Wiegand, adept with her type- 
writer since childhood, described for 
Liberty last June how she obtained in 
Moscow, gratis and in a few minutes. a 
divorce from her husband who was then 
in the U. S. Last autumn Mr. Hearst 
gave her a commission as special cor- 
respondent in Russia. 
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Dramatic Expression 

Smart is the publication which can get 
the public to pay its promotion bills. Life 
did it last spring by “sponsoring” a cam- 
paign against Prohibition. Popular sub- 
scriptions brought in some $19,000 to pay 
for full-page advertisements in 23 news- 
papers (Time, March 24). Last week 
World’s Work tried a plan similar to Life’s 
but somewhat more amorphous: it “spon- 
sored” an expression of “confidence” in 
and “deep gratitude” to President Hoover 
—a “unified and dramatic expression on 
the part of the nation’s leaders.” Over 
5,000 letters signed by Editor Russell 
Doubleday were sent to business and pro- 
fessional men throughout the U. S., solicit- 
ing endorsements to a full-page newspaper 
advertisement to appear Jan. 2. Also 
solicited were contributions “not to exceed 
$100” to buy the space in as many papers 
as possible. Accompanying the appeal 
was an advance proof of the advertise- 
ment: an open letter to the President with 
World’s Work noted as sponsor, and with 
surrounding spaces left blank for en- 
dorsers’ names. Excerpts: “... our 
financial and industrial foundations stand 
broader and firmer today than at any 
other time in our history. We believe the 
American people owe this achievement 
to . . . your sane and progressive leader- 
ship.... We... express our deep 
gratitude for what you have accomplished 
during the past year and . assure you 
that you will have in the continuation of 
your policies . . . the unqualified support 
of all Americans who, regardless of party 
or of special interest, have the nation’s 
prosperity at heart.” 

The plan was to be kept “confidential” 
until time to spring it on the President 
as a New Year’s surprise. But the secret 
was only one day old when it fell into the 
hands of Mississippi’s sly Senator Pat 
Harrison. With obvious relish he read on 
the Senate floor, sentence by sentence, 
from the “ludicrous” plan to “bedeck 
[the President’s] brow with a coronet of 
praise and warm his heart with every 
complimentary expression.” Also, he noted, 
the President’s administrative assistant 
French Strother was once an editorial 
writer on World’s Work. 

Next day Editor Doubleday declared 
emphatically that the plan had not been 
submitted to the White House; that 
World’s Work was sole and spontaneous 
sponsor. 

An idea for just such a testimonial to 
President Hoover was recently submitted 
by one Harold S. Ellms, then identified 
with Street & Finney advertising agency, 
to Time and also to Review of Reviews. 
Both rejected it. Editor Doubleday had 
nothing to say of Adman Ellms. Said he: 
“It does not matter whose idea it was. 
It’s entirely our own show.” 


ey a 
More Tennessee Trouble 
Tennessee’s most potent publisher, one 
of her most potent personalities is big, 
athletic, round-faced Colonel Luke Lea. 
At 51 he is already wrapped in a cocoon 
of legend: the man who, at 32, was the 
youngest U. S. Senator ever to sit legally; 


who, a fighting colonel of field artillery, 
nearly completed an attempt to kidnap the 
Kaiser from a castle in Holland as a 
Christmas gift to President Wilson. With 
Banker-Promoter Rogers Clark Caldwell, 
he bought the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal and Appeal (evening) for $3,600,- 
000 in 1927, the Knoxville Journal in 1928 
to add to his Nashville Tennesseans 
(morning and evening); also with Cald- 
well he nearly bought the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, and bid $12,000,000 for the 
Kansas City Star. 

Last week a less glowing chapter in 
the Lea legend was : the making. Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Co. asked receiver- 
ships for the Tennessee Publishing Co. 





© by G. V. Buck from 
Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Cor. LuKE LEA 
. . got himself in friendly hands. 


(Tennesseans) and Southern Publishers, 
Inc. (Journal, Appeals). A third action 
by the receiver for Liberty Bank & Trust 
Co. demanded return of $166,000 obtained 
by Colonel Lea, his son Vice President 
Luke Jr. and others “by fraud and con- 
nivance.” Reason given for the receiver- 
ship suits: Partners Lea & Caldwell were 
guilty of “conversion, perversion, waste 
and misuse” of newspaper funds, and 
mismanagement of the papers. 

The Knoxville and Memphis papers, 
taken individually, are supposed to be 
money makers. But the financing was 
thinly spread and the publishing properties 
were closely involved with a variety of 
other Lea-Caldwell activities, notably with 
Caldwell & Co., investment house, and its 
subsidiary Bank of Tennessee, which held 
one-half the stock of Southern Publishers. 
When, last October the Caldwell businesses 
began to totter (Time, Nov. 17, 24) 
$1,266,310 was drawn from the Com- 
mercial Appeal and passed to the Caldwell 
houses. Few days later t}:° banks crashed 
and the papers’ money was tied up. Ag- 
gravating the situation was the 11% de- 
crease in advertising revenue suffered by 
practically all newspapers in the past 
year. 


Purpose of the receiverships is really 
to impound the stock of the Appeals now 
held by Nashville Trust Co. That stock 
has been pledged against a $1,500,000 
bond issue of Southern Publishers which 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. bought. 

In the face of the court actions, Colonel 
Lea again demonstrated himself a fast 
thinker. To spar for time he moved to 
transfer the suits from chancery to Fed- 
eral court. Then he “permitted” friendly 
receiverships against the individual papers, 
Memphis Appeals and Knoxville Journal, 
pending settlement of the action against 
their holding company. The receivers 
included executives of the papers. 

Liberty Bank’s charge of fraud was 
most emphatically denied by handsome 
young Luke Lea Jr. in the absence of his 
father. Young Luke, who looks much 
like the Colonel, is admiringly called a 
block chip by his father’s friends. Before 
Luke Jr. was 21, Colonel Lea had a special 
bill put through the legislature to give him 
legal majority and qualify him as a re- 
sponsible business associate. 


nemdiinel 
Cinema Corner 


One day in 1915 a strapping young 
Chicago reporter stepped into a cinema 
theatre. It was perhaps the third time 
in his life he had “gone to the movies.” 
What he saw—D. W. Griffith’s The Birth 
of a Nation—made his eyes pop, his 
heart thump. An industry doing things 
like that, he decided, was the place for 
him. So Reporter Martin Quigley quit 
his job with the Chicago evening Post and 
two months later began publishing the 
Exhibitors Herald. After absorbing two 
competitors, Motography, Motion Picture 
World, the magazine became the potent 
Exhibitors Herald-World and Publisher 
Quigley was a millionaire, with a summer 
home in Connecticut, cabin cruiser, polo 
ponies. By his acquired enthusiasm for 
polo, Publisher Quigley was impelled to 
back Editor Peter Vischer in starting 
Polo magazine, which he subsequently sold 
to Harper & Bros. (Tre, May 19). Also 
he publishes the smart fortnightly Chi- 
cagoan, which not long ago “turned the 
corner.” 

Sole national competitors to the Exhib- 
itors Herald-World (circ. 12,000, more 
than blanketing the 9,500 owners of U. S. 
pictures houses) were Motion Picture 
News, Exhibitors Daily Review & Motion 
Picture News Today, and Film Daily. 
The new lineup of head men in the film 
industry (No. 1 still Adolph Zukor, No. 2 
Harley L. Clarke instead of William Fox) 
made it seem wise and profitable for 
Publisher Quigley to acquire all but Film 
Daily and try to give the film industry 
something comparable to the steel indus- 
try’s august Jron Age. 

Out of the conglomeration of five titles 
he will publish two: Motion Picture 
Herald (weekly) and Motion Picture 
Daily. Also he will establish a Hollywood 
daily, thus relegating Film Daily to the 
status of a local New York paper. The 
merged properties were valued at $2,000,- 
— the Herald-W orld accounting for one- 
half. 

From the transaction, Publisher Quigley 
emerges as the only man solely to control 
the entire national trade press of a first- 
magnitude U. S. industry. 
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Jobs & Energy 

While Dr. Albert Einstein declared 
from the S. S. Belgenland last week that a 
better balance between producer and con- 
sumer was the world’s most pressing 
problem in 1930 (see below), the man 
whom he was coming to visit, Dr. Robert 
Andrews Millikan, chairman of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, said the 
same thing in a speech to the 24th 
annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, meeting in Man- 
hattan. Cause of Unemployment, he re- 
cited, is overproduction, inevitable result 
of the War. Although Science, the builder 
of machinery, has often been held re- 
sponsible for taking men’s jobs from them, 
Dr. Millikan refused to let Science take 
the blame. He argued that Science has 
created more new work, more new de- 
mands than it has destroyed. Let in- 
dustrialists study Unemployment as 
scientifically as they do their factory 
equipment, urged Scientist Millikan. He 
warned the insurance presidents to in- 
augurate a plan of industrial insurance 
before the Government does. 

Said he: “The task of science is to 
supply as many legitimate human wants 
as possible with one foot-pound of energy* 

. . to extract the maximum of satisfac- 
tion to the race of our present reserves 
of energy.” When coal and oil are gone, 
Science will turn to sunlight as man’s 
source of energy. Reassuring to the insur- 
ance presidents was it to hear Caltech’s 
Millikan, Nobel Prizeman of 1923, 
student of the Cosmic Ray and of sub- 
atomic energy (both of which he rules out 
as practical energy sources for mankind) 
declare: “Only the economic reason that 
coal and oil and gas are abundant and 
accessible prevents us from utilizing sun- 
shine directly now.” 

a ene 


“He Is Worth It” 
(See front cover) 


A plump, broadfaced hausfrau sat 
quietly in the drawing room of the S. S. 
Belgenland as it lay in New York harbor 
last week. Although her eyes were laugh- 
ing, she seldom glanced away from the 
frail-looking man with the tousled white 
hair and big, gentle brown eyes who sat 
beside her. The room was full of cameras, 
newsgatherers with vast questions on their 
tongues. 

“Do you think religion can promote 
world peace?” 

An interpreter turned to the frail-look- 
ing man, repeated the question in German. 

“Tt never has in the past, and I am no 
prophet,” he answered. 

“What do you think of Adolf Hitler 
[German Fascist leader] ?” 

He answered quickly: “Hitler is living 
on the empty stomach of Germany. . . .” 

Newsgatherers read in his printed state- 
ment: “American genius may be able to 
establish a . . . satisfactory balance be- 
tween manufacturer and consumer... 
the most important practical issue . 
of 1930.” 





*The energy required to raise one pound one 
foot. 


Most of the time the tousle-headed 
man laughed also. But occasionally his eyes 
looked frightened, his left hand opened 
and shut nervously. Then the quiet woman 
would lean toward him, pat his hand. 
She, Frau Elsa Einstein Einstein, knew 
that the world must continue making its 
legend about this small man, her double 
cousin to whom she has been married for 
14 years.* She knows that popular imag- 
ination makes of him a hero who works 
in a solitary study mixing mathematical 
equations to get Truth as old-time alche- 
mists mixed base metals to obtain Gold. 
She also knows that der Professor is 











P.G A, 
CALTECH’S MILLIKANS 


They have a boat to meet. 


afraid of and troubled by the world which 
makes a hero of him. 

Fortnight ago the two started for U. S. 
from their small apartment home in 
Haberlandstrasse, Berlin. Frau Einstein 
had a busy time preparing for their long 
journey. So soon as Dr. Einstein an- 
nounced last month that he would make 
his second trip to the U. S. to visit his 
scientific friends Dr. Albert Abraham 
Michelson, University of Chicago physi- 
cist, and Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, 
chairman of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif. (Time, Nov. 24), 
scores of U. S. private citizens, public 
officials, clubs, and universities sent invita- 
tions for teas, dinners, receptions. Frau 
Einstein, who is her husband’s keeper, 
had to reply with a refusal to every 
invitation. Her husband’s weak heart 
cannot stand the excitement of many pub- 
lic functions. 

Because Mathematician Einstein cannot 
keep his bank account correctly, she had 
to make most of the arrangements for the 
trip. She purchased new traveling clothes 
for both of them, discovered at the last 
minute that her husband’s raincoat was 
too worn for visiting. A Berlin shop- 


*It was by a previous marriage that she had 
her daughter Margot who was married last fort- 
night. 


keeper, impatient with her explanations, 
told her he must see her husband to fit 
the raincoat perfectly. She replied: 

“Tf you knew how hard it was even to 
persuade my husband he needed a new 
coat, you wouldn’t expect me to fetch him 
here. I wish you had my worries.” 

Frau Einstein is immensely proud of her 
husband. Says she: “He works like an 
artist. He sees a vision... he works 
feverishly . . . his temperature rises, his 
face becomes flushed and in his eyes 
there appears a far-away-look.” When 
he is working hard on his theories she 
makes a rite of leaving him alone. “All 
these things I must do so that he will 
think he is free. . . . He is all my life. 
.. . Heisworthit. . . . I like being Mrs. 
Einstein very much. It is very im- 
portant.” 

Dr. Einstein especially dreaded his re- 
ception in New York. He remembered his 
visit nine years ago when, to find peace 
from questioning, he fled to the roof of 
Manhattan’s Commodore Hotel, played 
his violin alone among the chimneys. “I 
suffer more than anybody can imagine,” 
he said then. 

Frau Einstein had with difficulty per- 
suaded him on this second trip to grant 
U. S. newsgatherers the short interview 
on the Belgenland.* After it she saw him 
receive the warmest reception ever given 
by Manhattan to a scientist. Crowds and 
applause followed him when he went 
ashore to dinner with Dr. Paul Schwarz, 
the German consul; when he had luncheon 
with Adolph Simon Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times ; when he spoke on Zion- 
ism over the radio, when he went to the 
Metropolitan Opera House to hear Maria 
Jeritza sing Carmen ; when he was escorted 
to City Hall by Columbia University’s 
President Nicholas Murray Butler to 
shake hands with wisecracking little 
Mayor Walker. 

After his press ordeal, Dr. Einstein had 
a good time in Manhattan. He looked up 
two old friends, Poet Rabindranath Ta- 
gore and Violinist Fritz Kreisler, called 
upon John Davison Rockefeller Jr., met 
Helen Keller. Arturo Toscanini, conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, invited the Einsteins to 
a concert, sat them in a box belonging to 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

So impressed were U. S. citizens with 
the fame of their guest that few attended 
the significance of his remarks. At a 
meeting of the New History Society, 
Bahai (universal worship) organization, 
he urged all pacifists to organize, suggested 
the- League of Nations as organizer. His 
point: If only as much as 2% of men 
eligible for military service would refuse 
to fight, there would not be jails enough to 
hold them, there could be no war. Mme 
Rosika Schwimmer, pacifist-author, acted 
as interpreter when the regular translator 
was struck dumb with excitement. 

After four busy days in port, Dr. & 
Frau Einstein steamed away aboard the 
Belgenland via Panama for San Diego. 
Calif. where Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan 
will meet them. : 


*After the interview an irate newsreel man 
approached a camera man. Said he: “What’s the 
idea of his giving photographers 15 minutes and 
newsreel men only five minutes?” 

“That’s his new theory,” answered the camera 
man. 
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Their California hostess will be a pleas- 
ant, greying woman who also knows what 
it is to be the wife of a famed scientist, 
Mrs. Robert Andrews Millikan. Born in 
Oak Park, Ill. she married Dr. Millikan 28 
years ago. When she has time, she goes to 
meetings of Pasadena women’s clubs, is ac- 
tive in the Pasadena Drama League, Com- 
munity Playhouse Association. But of 
first importance to her is her husband’s 
comfort and privacy which she, too, guards 
vigilantly. Also at Pasadena will be Frau 
Einstein’s friend Edna Stanton Michelson, 
wife of Dr. Albert Abraham Michelson, 
who is carrying on new light measure- 
ments. Mrs. Michelson is a daughter of the 
late Edgar Stanton, onetime U. S. Consul 
at St. Petersburg. She has been married to 
her scientist for 31 years, has three chil- 
dren, four grandchildren. She speaks and 
reads German and:‘French, wrote magazine 
articles when younger. She dislikes Society, 
publicity, will not release her picture for 
publication. Her husband’s friends know 
her as one of the more charming, amusing 
hostesses in the intimate social life of the 
University of Chicago. 

Many another scientist’s wife has 
struggled with her famed husband’s indif- 
ference to practical life, his desire for 
isolation. Louis Pasteur (1822-95) 
French chemist, obtained protection by 
marrying the rector’s daughter of Stras- 
burg Academy while he was professor at 
the University of Strasburg. Emma 
Wedgwood of the English pottery family 
became the wife of her cousin, young 
Charles Darwin (1809-82). Although she 
loved theatres, gay parties, she was very 
religious, regretted that Charles was not. 
He made her promise, however, never to 
interfere with his work on Evolution. 
During acute attacks of his 40 years’ ill- 
health she was constantly near his bed- 
side at night, corrected proof sheets for 
him by day. 

At the age of 28, handsome Antoine- 
Laurent Lavoisier (1743-94) “Father of 
Modern Chemistry,” married a 14-year- 
old girl. She learned Latin so that he 
would not be ashamed of her, taught her- 
self English to translate his articles. 
Gentle, smiling Mrs. James Watt, first 
wife and cousin of the steam engine’s 
inventor (1736-1819) had continually to 
encourage her husband to work. 

Rare have been the scientists’ wives who 
could join actively in their husbands’ 
scientific pursuits. In most such unions, 
the couples have met and worked together 
as young students. Marie Sklodowska was 
27 when she first knew Pierre Curie at 
the Sorbonne. The George Frederick 
Dicks (she was Gladys R. Henry) worked 
together at McCormick Institute for In- 
fectious Diseases (Chicago), developed 
their famed scarlet fever test nine years 
later as man & wife. University of Penn- 
sylvania has its Clarks—Dr. Elliott Round 
and Eleanor Acheson Linton—who have 


done notable work together on cell 
microscopy. 
But, “women who are... . scientific 
. are a race set apart ... a neutral 


people,” in the opinion of Albert Einstein. 
And no neuter-lover is he. He was di- 


vorced 15 years ago from his first wife, 
Clara, Serbian mathematician, with whom 
he studied at the Ziirich Polytechnic In- 
stitute and who bore his two sons, Albert 
and Edward. 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Only Saps Work (Paramount). The 
story of this cinema is said to be taken 
from a play by Owen Davis. The title is 
one that Paramount, believing it would 
come in handy, bought from Courtenay 
Terrett some time ago. And Joseph Man- 
kiewicz is mentioned in connection with 
the adaptation. But judging from the 
picture, which is hilariously funny, none 
of these authorities had much to do with 
it. Only Saps Work has been composed, 
acted and directed strictly “from the cuff” 
—the sort of picture in which cast, 
cameramen and executives on location go 


Paramount Pictures 
Leon ERROL 
His legs still fold. 


into a conference after each sequence to 
decide what to do next. It is Leon Errol’s 
picture, and the best stretches are those 
in which, postponing as long as possible 
the moment for the next conference, he 
extemporizes while the cameras watch. 
He is perfectly cast as a kleptomaniac. 
When he needs a smoke, the man sitting 
next him in the Pullman smoking room 
misses some cigars. When the train goes 
through a short tunnel, the same passenger 
also misses his ticket. Arriving at his 
destination, a health farm, Errol poses as 
a detective and makes a bellboy (Stuart 
Erwin) admire him so much that the bell- 
boy has to be given lessons on how to be 
a detective. Richard Arlen and Mary 
Brian are present in a sentimental subplot 
but their talent is pretty much wasted. 
Climax: the automobile chase after the 
kleptomaniac has robbed a bank. 


Leon Errol, son of a onetime Postmaster 
General of New South Wales who wanted 
his son to become a surgeon, has played 
drunks for 20 years throughout the U. S. 
and the British Empire, but he never 
drinks. He has been a clown, an animal 
trainer, an acrobat; he worked from bur- 
lesque into Comic leads in Broadway 
shows. Most celebrated of his comic assets 
are his folding legs. When he was on the 


road with Louis the Fourteenth he had to 
stumble down a flight of stairs. One night 
one of the stairs was missing and he broke 
his legs. U. S. doctors said he could never 
fold again, but Vienna specialists proved 
them wrong. In London, Ambassador 
Dawes thought it would be fun to have 
Errol function anonymously as a waiter 
at an embassy dinner. Errol crashed silver 
and glass about, poured mineral water on 
a lady’s arm, dropped forks under the 
table and crawled after them with a flash- 
light, asking guests to move over, please. 
At last Ambassador Dawes arose, ex- 
plained, introducing Errol, but some 
guests, unused to U. S. and New South 
Wales humor, failed to laugh. Offstage 
he looks unprepossessing. In his act he 
still wears the pair of Congress gaiters 
which he used in his first U. S. appearance. 


a. i 


See America Thirst (Universal). In 
silent pictures Harry Langdon was an im- 
portant clown, but his circus left him be- 
hind when it became audible. Now his 
piping voice is recorded, a voice which 
fits his pasty face, his timidity, his ef- 
frontery as a slightly insane tramp. He 
is funny, but it is not his kind of picture, 
for there is nothing spontaneous about See 
America Thirst. It is a smart-aleck effort 
to raise slapstick to the status of formal 
satire. The subject here exposed to ridi- 
cule is the U. S. criminal class. Some- 
times the satire fits in with true slapstick 
and then See America Thirst is successful, 
as when the rival gangs of hoodlums sing 
alternate songs of a collegiate rhythm to 
each other (‘““We’ll Take the Whole World 
for a Ride’), when they chalk out spots 
for enemy gangsters to be put on, when 
they fight a war from water hydrants 
across a street. Except for these mo- 
ments, See America Thirst is, in spite of 
the ingenuity that has gone into it, a good 
deal duller than the old Langdon two- 
reelers. Specimen shot: Harry Langdon 
hanging in the muzzle of a cannon used 
in the pent-house arsenal of the gangsters. 


a an 


Remote Control (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). As a Broadway play last year, 
this was successful because of the neat 
way in which its authors constructed a 
drama around a timely mechanical novelty 
—a criminal directing his associates by 
broadcasting to them from a radio station 
something which sounded like a harmless 
exposition of spiritualism. Remote Con- 
trol has been taken in at some places and 
let out at others to turn it into a vehicle 
for William Haines, whose professional 
impertinence, disliked by most critics, is 
still highly salable to the public. He runs 
the radio station, is fooled by the criminal 
broadcaster. In its real outlines, aside 
from the radio novelties, the little story is 
as old-fashioned as East Lynne—a con- 
test between the nice young man and the 
black-mustached villain for a pretty girl. 
Possibly William Haines will surprise his 
audiences by coming out the winner in 
the end, but this seems doubtful. Typical 
shot: Haines’s girl starting to drive off 
in her Austin, and Haines pulling her back 
to the curb by one mudguard. 
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Kardex Now Making Money 
for all these Departments 


ACCOUNTING DEPT. 

For hand posted records 

Budget Control 

Customers’ and Vendors’ ledgers 

Asset, Note, Investment and Stockholders’ ledgers, etc. 
Invoice Clearance file 

Installment or Invoice Unit ledger 


ADVERTISING DEPT. 
Budget and Commitment 
Progress record 

Printing order record 

Stock record 

Final date tickler 

Schedule follow-up 

Inquiry analysis and follow-up 


COLLECTION DEPT. 
Open Account collection cards 
Monthly Balance records 
Duplicate Statement method 
Duplicate Installment ledger 
Follow-up records 


COST DEPT. 

Rate records 

Job, Department or Operation Cost ledger 
Burden or Overhead rate records 


CREDIT DEPT. 


Credit Authorization 
Central Authorization index 
Customer’s Number Index and Black List 


ENGINEERING DEPT. 


Progress record 

Budget and Commitment record 

Clearance date file 

Rate record 

Indexes to Drawing, Blueprint, Pattern, Tool, Die, Specifi- 
cations and other records 


EMPLOYMENT DEPT. 


Employees Number and Departmental cross indexes 
Departmental Expense and Personal records 


PAYROLL DEPT. 

Employees’ Time and Earnings records 
Payroll Control 

Savings and Investments records 


PRODUCTION DEPT. 


Estimate and Sales record 

Progress record 

Delivery follow-up 

Machine and Commodity Production records 
Rate record 

Tool and Die records and requisitions 


PURCHASING DEPT. 


Commodity and Purchase record 
Quotation record 
Purchase Order and follow-up 


SALES DEPT. 

Customers’ Departmental Sales record 

Lay-Away records 

Sales Analyses by Customer, Territory Product and 
Salesman 

Prospect record 


SHIPPING DEPT. 

Customers’ Route record 

Route and Rate record 

Pending Shipments 

Transportation and Customers’ Claims 


STOCK CONTROL DEPT. 


Stock records 
Purchase card, reserve stock, future shipment, back orders, 
disbursements and control record 


TRAFFIC DEPT. 
Commodity Description records 
Route and Rate cards 

Tracing record 

Truck records 


REMINGTON Ranp 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service . . . 
VISIBLE... RAND & KARDEX Visible Records . . . 
BAKER-VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment . . . 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . . . INDEX 


DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines . .. KALAMAZOO AND 


SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices . . . POWERS Accounting Machines 
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Any BUSINESS 


-| Quick SAVINGS 











EXECUTIVE OFFICES . 


Sales offices in all leading cities 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


UT in the Middle West a department store spent 
$50 on Kardex...experimented on stock control. 
Saved $3,000 in a year. 


A small importer tried Kardex in his sales department. 
In two weeks it produced more than enough new busi- 
ness to pay for itself. 


A dress manufacturer turned to Kardex for help on 
credits and collections. Says it has made $50,000 for him. 


The fact that you are not an importer, a dress manu- 
facturer or a department store man makes no difference. 
Right now, Kardex is saving and making money for 
other men in your line of business. 


Kardex is a visible method of control. It tells you 
what to do and when to do it. It brings facts and fig- 
ures out of hiding...unscrambles them. With Kardex, 
the eye can do in one second what fumbling fingers 
took minutes and hours to accomplish. 


It isn’t a ready made affair. It is adapted to fit your 
business, your department. Among the thousands of 
Kardex installations in this country, rarely will you 
find two alike. 


If Kardex cannot save or make money for you, the 
Remington Rand man will tell you so, frankly. If it 
can he will show you how. And the installation can be 
made without interference with your daily operations. 
In many cases it is purchased out of current expenses 
and the savings it promptly effects. 


Read the list of Kardex-speed operations on opposite 
page. Then, briefly indicate on coupon below, the 
department or problem in which you are most inter- 
ested. It will bring you practical money-saving sug- 
gestions... without obligation. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Elsa Maxwell, rich California socialite 
who lives in Paris and entertains amus- 
ingly on her visits to Manhattan, gave her 
annual Manhattan costume ball. The 
invitations bade 350 guests come dressed 
as their “opposites.” Miss Maxwell rigged 
herself in panta'»ons and high stiff collar 
as Herbert Hoover. Actress Ina Claire 
went as Episcopal Bishop William Thomas 
Manning, her escort was disguised as the 
Bishop’s current antagonist, ex-Judge 
Benjamin Barr Lindsey (Trm_, Dec. 15). 
Dancer Adele Astaire thought she was 
the opposite of an angel. Lady Ribbles- 
dale went as Charlie Chaplin, Banker 
Mortimer Schiff as Oscar Wilde. Two 
socialite matrons chose to dress as “Ladies 
of the Temperance Union.” Composer 





International 
EitsA MAXWELL 


Ina Claire as Bishop Manning, Mortimer 
Schifi as Oscar Wilde. 


Cole Porter went as an «Idtime foot- 
baller, his wife as a housemaid. Princess 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst wore the 
robes of a nun. 


After having played golf matches with 
John Davison Rockefeller for many a 
year, Brig.-General Adelbert Ames, gs, 
onetime (1874-76) Governor of Missis- 
sippi, announced that his infirmities re- 
quired him to give up the game. Said he: 
“Maybe you think it would be great to be 
95 years old, but when you get there it 
looks different. You have outlived all 
your own generation and you no longer 
care for candy or the other things that 
youth loves. It gets to be pretty lone- 
some. Things have changed. Nobody 
walks, everybody rides, and they don’t 
stop—they go right on by.”* 

a 


James A. Reed, longtime (1911-29) 
Senator from Missouri, invested $100,000 
in the corner of 16th and Main Streets, 
Kansas City. 


*Who’s Who in America passes General Ames 
by with a reference to its vol. vii (1912-1913). 


TIME 


In Manhattan Actress Ethel Barry- 
more, as had been widely predicted, 
closed her new play Scarlet Sister Mary 
in which she appeared as a Negress (TIME, 
Dec. 1). But she declared she would again 
try the production on the road. She 
explained: ‘“. .. It’s mob psychology. 
The people got together and said they’d 
not see me black. . . . It seems to me 
New York audiences don’t want something 
good now. ... Anyway, I’m in damn 
good company! They wouldn’t have 
Sheridan, or Goldsmith, and it’s taken 
people a pretty long time to swallow 
Stravinsky. It was a good while before 
they'd receive Debussy. And God knows 
Bizet died in a garret! ... And, dear 
Lord, what they wrote of Wagner! Dewey 
—they killed him: ... After all, you 
must not forget he said, ‘You can fire when 
ready, Gridley.* Dewey looked into 
George Creel’s eyes, and he said: ‘The 
footprints of the American people are 
upon my heart.’ Oh, I’m in damn good 


company! ...I don't like to think my 
name is bandied about like a nonentity’s.” 
we 


Results of a survey by the United Press 
to determine the world’s richest man were 
published. First on the list was this name: 
His Exalted Highness Asaf Jah Muzaf- 
far-ul-Mulk-Wal-Mamalik Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula, Nawab Mir 
Sir Usman Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh 
Jung, 44, the Nizam of Hyderabad in 
India (True, Nov. 24). His wealth in 
gold bricks and coins is estimated at $1,- 
000,000,000. His wealth in jewels is un- 
counted. Second on the list comes John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr. He is followed 
by Henry and Edsel Bryant Ford; next 
is John Pierpont Morgan. Below this 
quintet come Sir Basil Zaharoff and His 
Highness Sir Sayaji Rao III, the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda. 


= oe 

Of United Press Correspondent Eugene 
Lyons, first occidental newsman to inter- 
view Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin (Time, 
Dec. 1), the Canadian Jewish Standard 
reported: “Lyons himself is a Jew. Our 
friend Eugene used to be _ called 
Glebow. . . . [His] wife, Billy, is also a 
famous character. She used to be a sou- 
brette in the east side Yiddish theatres, 
and her home was the salon for Yiddish 
writers and actors.” 


oe 

Professor John Jacob Brooke Morgan 
of Northwestern University, psychologist, 
member of the National Safety Com- 
mission, originator of mental tests for 
motorists, author (Strategy in Handling 
People), was arrested for driving a motor- 
car 50 m.p.h, haled into a Chicago court. 
So strategically did he handle the judge 
that a charge of reckless driving was 
dropped, the speeding charge cost him 
only $3. 


A 


Through dirty weather, handsome Ruth 
Nicholls, socialite pilot 0? Rye, N. Y. flew 
a big Lockheed monoplane from Los 
Angeles to New York with an overnight 
stop at Wichita. Her flying time of 13 hr. 
22 min. was more than an hour faster 
than Col. Lindbergh’s best, little more 
than an hour slower than Record-Holder 
Frank Monroe Hawks’s. 











*Error. Dewey was grammatical. Said he: 
“You may fire when you are ready, Gridley.” 
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ANIMALS 


Squibb Horse 

A Percheron horse who has had a mild 
case of diphtheria for almost nine years 
wore a garland of flowers around his neck 
for a party last week. He was 14-year-old 
Doc Dobbin, oldest diphtheria antitoxin 
horse in the laboratories of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons at New Brunswick, N. J. Because 
Doc Dobbin has produced antitoxin 
enough to treat 30,000 children, Dr. John 
F. Anderson, Squibb vice president, gave 
a birthday party on the anniversary of 
Doc Dobbin’s ninth year of service. One 
hundred school children from Highland 
Park, N. J. attended. The birthday table 
was placed on the laboratory lawn, held on 
it a white cake with nine candles and nine 
big red apples. While the children sang 
“Happy Birthday to You” and shouted 
“Many happy returns,’ Doc Dobbin 














Aiklee 
Drs. ANDERSON & DOBBIN 


They have guarded 30,000 children from 
diphtheria. 


bobbed his head, ate all the apples, gob- 
bled the whole cake in three Gargantuan 
bites. 

Then Dr. Anderson explained what Doc 
Dobbin had done to deserve the party. 
When he was five years old a dose of 
diphtheria germs was injected into Doc 
Dobbin’s flank. Within a day, he felt 
sick. A week later when he had recovered 
he was given another dose. After the 
third injection, each succeeding dose was 
increased. At the end of three months, 
Doc Dobbin could stand ten times as 
much diphtheria poison as he had first 
received. He had formed substances in 
his blood to fight the germs. Laboratory 
men withdrew blood from Doc Dobbin’s 
neck. They stored it in sterile glass cylin- 
ders, allowed the valuable antibody serum 
to separate from the rest of the blood 
After three days the serum was siphoned 
off, stored in a refrigerator ready for use. 
Antitoxin horses are bled once a month, 
are permitted to rest, feed well between 
times. No matter how old they become, 
they are useful for antitoxin so long as 
they are healthy. 
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WHEN THE Desert Bzooms 


WHERE mighty stretches of bleak, burned 
country once sprawled in the sun, far- 
flung regiments of ripening grain stand in 
columns at salute to the friendly waters 
which come from afar to nourish them. 
Swamps and glades, for countless centuries 
submerged in muck, by the touch of man’s 
genius and determination, have risen from 
jungle mire to blooming plains, sighing 
in the wind. 

These achievements are not miracles. 
Neither do they become realities by mere 
dreaming nor economic necessity. Prac- 
tical visualization—expert application— 
trained execution, these are the man-forces 
which wave the magic wand of life over 
the brown, barren fields of forgotten 
ages! Adding nothing to that which 
already exists in these places—supplying 
the one needed element that brings rich 
elements already present together in per- 
fect combination. 

Every year many thousands of men, en- 
dowed with unexcelled native qualities, 
recognizing the necessity of practical 
training to mobilize their talents for the 


conquest of success, enroll for courses with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
These men, residing everywhere, find in 
I. C. S. study the one element required to 
place them in full command of their nat- 
ural assets and business experience. In a 
proved way, they reclaim their own des- 
tinies . . . plant the seeds which insure 
bounteous harvest years ahead! Confi- 
dently, they challenge the future. 

In reclamation projects today, or wher- 
ever the marching development of modern 
civilization is under way, executives are 
present who equipped themselves for lead- 
ership in these stupendous tasks by devot- 
ing spare-time to I. C. S. engineering and 
business courses. In every field of impor- 
tant endeavor men are present who point 
with pride to I. C. S. instruction as the 
beginning of their careers. Each year thou- 
sands of enrolments come from younger 
men who are following the experience— 
and advice—of their superiors, 


Nearly four million men, in the thirty- 
nine years of this institution’s history, have 
come under the influence of I. C, S. study. 


Peruse the “who’s who” list of American 
and world business—their names here are 
legion! Each year literally thousands of 
I. C. S. trained men forge to the front in 
their callings. 


International Correspondence Schools 
text-books have been written and are con- 
stantly revised by more than fifteen hun- 
dred authorities in their respective fields. 
2322 of the world’s leading industrial and 
commercial organizations have arranged 
with I. C. S. to supply training to their 
employees ; 355 leading railroads have done 
likewise. 

In the great mission of providing in- 
spiration for the reclamation of men’s un- 
developed resources and_ utilization of 
their natural talents, International Corre- 
spondence Schools stand as a great reser- 
voir in the desert place of a world that is 
more and more requiring expert and prac- 
tical training for the bigger opportunities 
ahead! In all walks of life, this training 
is helping men bloom into greater success. 

Write for the booklet, “The Business 
of Building Men!” It is free. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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AERONAUTICS 


E. A. Tt. 


The businessmen who are laying out the 
nation’s passenger airlines have not yet 
devised any rite for the opening of a new 
line comparable to the railroad rite of 
Driving the Golden Spike.* At the open- 
ing last week of one more new artery of air 
travel—Eastern Air Transport’s line be- 
tween Atlanta and New York+—one spike- 
driver, had there been a spike to drive, 
would have been brusque, bulky Capt. 
Thomas Bartwell Doe, U. S. A. retired, 
famed West Point footballer, E. A. T.’s 
president. And another would have been 
tall, angular, pipe-smoking Frederic Gal- 
lup Coburn, president of American Air- 
ways, Inc. whose Atlanta-Los Angeles and 
New York-Boston-Montreal lines the 
E. A. T. stretch now connects. 

Instead of sp‘te-driving, these two 
gentlemen and a wuvivial party of 58— 
including Postmaster General Brown, Su- 
perintendent Earl Wadsworth of the U. S. 
airmail service, Vice-Chairman Graham 
Bethune Grosvenor of Aviation Corp. 
(holding company of American Airways), 
Poloist-Banker J. Cheever Cowdin of 
Bancamerica-Blair, and many a wife— 
repaired the night before the line’s open- 
ing to Atlanta’s smart Piedmont Driving 
Club for a banquet. Georgia’s Governor 
Hardman and Atlanta’s Mayor Ragsdale 
made speeches. 

Next morning from Candler Field, “the 
Coca-Cola airport,” the party—all were 
deadheads**—took off without ceremony 
in two great 18-passenger Curtiss Condors, 
deep brown with grey wings, and two 
new Curtiss Kingbirds (orange with brown 
wings), and a Ford and a Fokker. 

First sight to make the passengers crane 
their necks was the grey mass of the 
Federal Penitentiary, three miles east of 
their northeasterly course. Less than 15 
min. later loomed a greater landmark— 
Stone Mountain, where an air beacon 
flashes above the monster unfinished carv- 
ings for the Confederacy memorial. 

Across Georgia’s boundary and through 
most of South Carolina the terrain is roll- 
ing pinewoods, fields of broomstraw, grey- 
white cotton acres ruled off with black 
furrows. Beyond Spartanburg, S. C. the 
passengers could see King’s Mountain 
thrusting its razor back out of the foothills. 
From Charlotte to Greensboro, N. C. the 
carpet of earth is dotted with milltowns: 
a single, great smoke-belching building or 
group of buildings surrounded by strag- 
gling rows of little dwellings. At Winston- 
Salem, east of the course, rises the Camel 
Cigaret Factory. Then the course goes via 
Appomattox over the red clay farmlands 
and scrub forests of eastern Virginia to 








*Comparable rather to a marine keel-laying 
was the ring-laying and driving of a golden rivet 
at the beginning of construction on Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corp.’s ZRS-4, first of the two great 
Navy dirigibles, last year at Akron (Time, Nov. 
4, 1929). 

tNext month E. A. T. will open in time for 
the winter trade its passenger service to Miami, 
there to connect with Pan American Airways’ 
lines to Cuba, Porto Rico, Central and South 
America. 

**But the first southbound flight from Newark 
Airport carried 26 pouches of mail and one 
passenger to Baltimore, who. paid $12.15. 
Through fare to Atlanta, $57.21. 


Richmond’s Richard E. Byrd Field. An 
hour later the plane slips into Hoover- 
Washington Airport. Here the pilot makes 
a careful check of weather ahead: fogs 
from the Chesapeake Bay and Delaware 
River may be wet.* Setting out again the 
plane cuts halfway between the Capitol 
and Washington Monument. 

En route to Baltimore’s Logan Field 
the traveler can look down upon the 
Patapsco (Water-Of-Many-White-Caps) 
River at the spot where, on a British war- 
ship in 1814, Prisoner Francis Scott Key 
wrote “The Star Spangled Banner.” Far 
to the east are the smoke and glare of the 
great new Bethlehem Steel mills. North 
of Baltimore planes detour to give a wide 
berth to the Army’s Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. Thence: Havre de Grace race- 
track; Philadelphia’s desolate Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition site; Hog Island; the 














Keystone 
Capt. THOMAS BARTWELL DOE 


. instead of a spike, a banquet. 


Delaware River where within ten minutes 
the plane darts from Delaware to New 
Jersey to Pennsylvania and back to New 
Jersey. The last leg of the northbound 
flight raises the grey spires of Princeton 
before the plane drops down on the smoke- 
plumed Jersey meadows at Newark Air- 
port. 


— 


Strange Pursuit 


Last week the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics made known these findings con- 
cerning the strain of flying upon the flyer: 
bodily resources become exhausted, “‘stale- 
ness” sets in. The flyer loses confidence, 
judgment, keenness for flying; he is easily 
discouraged. Aviators are apt to become 
irritable and must guard carefully against 
nervous breakdown, etc. etc. Observed 
the Navy: “Flying is a strange pursuit for 
man... . After [he] has flown as long 
as he has walked, he may expect to de- 
velop the necessary resistance.” 


*Last week a plane carrying Secretary of 
War Patrick Hurley from Washington to New 
York for the Army-Navy game was forced down 
by thick fog at Edgewater Arsenal, Md. While 
the plane was landing, a piece of the fuselage 
was blown loose, struck and gashed the pilot’s 
head, momentarily stunned him. 


MEDICINE 


Hard-Boiled Nerves 


Like a crescent moon through a fog, the 
tenuous edge of a great physiological dis- 
covery appeared at Cornell University 
last week. Professor Wilder Dwight Ban- 
croft, authoritative student of colloid 
chemistry, and Dr. G. Holmes Richter, 
research fellow, have been using an ultra- 
microscope on living sensory nerves. 

They have seen anesthetics making the 
water-clear nerve cells become first cloudy, 
then coagulated like the white of a hard- 
boiled egg. When the anesthetic wears 
off, the nerve cells resume their original 
water-clearness. Alcohol affects the 
nerves similarly. So do narcotics. 

But when nerves are drugged repeatedly 
they lose their recuperative powers. In- 
creasingly large bits of the coagulation 
remain. Those bits cause a nervous irrita- 
tion which only more of the drug (alcohol, 
narcotics) can allay—explanation of the 
addict’s craving. 

Drs. Bancroft and Richter have sought 
some chemical which would peptize (di- 
gest, dissolve) the hard-boiled nerve con- 
tents but not injure other parts of the 
celis or of the body. Last week they 
cautiously said: “In the light of labora- 
tory experiments, not yet ready for pub- 
lication, we seem to have hit upon some- 
thing which promises favorable results.” 


Pn” Cowen 


Hand-Made Life? 


Some busybody at Dr. George Washing- 
ton Crile’s Cleveland laboratory last week 
revealed the fact that “something amaz- 
ing and revolutionary had taken place 
there,’ that Dr. Crile had synthesized 
inert chemicals into “something approxi- 
mating life.” Dr. Crile had wanted to 
save the announcement for the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which meets in Cleveland the end 
of this month. Said he: “I have been 
frightfully embarrassed by premature pub- 
lication of this work. We have not reached 
a point where we can tell whether our 
experiment will be successful or a failure. 
I cannot tell how long it will take us to 
reach a definite answer in our experiment.” 

Dr. Crile’s experiment toward creating 
living material out of dead is highly ex- 
citing. Basic material of all beings is 
protoplasm. Every body cell contains 
protoplasm, a gooey material like white of 
egg, one-fourth heavier than water. Pro- 
toplasm always contains at least twelve 
elements: calcium, carbon, chlorine, hy- 
drogen, iron, magnesium, nitrogen, oxygen, 
phosphorus, potassium, sodium, sulphur. 
The living combination of these is ex- 
ceedingly complex. Best of chemists have 
been unable to decipher the protoplasmic 
interrelations. Could they do so, they 
could make protoplasm in their labora- 
tories. 

Probably some wave force, akin to 
light, electric or heat waves, is the ultimate 
essential. Probably that unknown force 
cooks or orients the primordial .elements 
into the mutual relations they must have 
to be “alive.” Such is the path of theory 
on which Dr. Crile, who believes that Life 
is an electrical phenomenon (Time, Aug. 
30, 1926), has been toiling. 
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S BEAUTY 


WORTH SAFEGUARDING ? 


The demand for Safety Glass in motor 
cars is spreading all over America... 
Women particularly are insisting upon 
it in the cars they drive, for they know 
that Safety Glass eliminates the 
dreaded danger of disfigurement which 
all too frequently is the terrible toll of 
a cut from flying glass... With Libbey- 
Owens: Ford Safety Glass this menace 
in motoring is eliminated. This glass 
cannot splinter and fly. It cannot 
release dangerous, sharp particles to 


cut and slash ... Made of two sheets of 
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Libbey -‘Owens:Ford Safety Glass is used 
as complete standard equipment in all 
models of Packard and Graham cars. It is 
also used by Franklin and in certain 
models of Studebaker and Reo. In the bus 
field it is used in Twin Coaches, Cincin- 
nati Trackless Trolley Coaches and Brill 
Trolley Buses. Among the builders of fine 
custom bodies for motor cars, Libbey: 
Owens:‘Ford Safety Glass is used by 
Dietrich and Le Baron 













TIME 


high quality glass with a sheet of 
transparent clear vision plastic bonded 
between them, Libbey-Owens- Ford 
Safety Glass cannot scatter and fly. It 
holds even under severe impact. It is 
safe and it saves... Let Libbey: Owens. 
Ford Safety Glass protect you and 
those dear to you against the danger 
of broken, flying glass in motoring. 
Insist on Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety 
Glass in your new car, or have it in- 
stalled in your present car. Ask 


your motor car dealer about it today. 


LIBBEY-OWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of highest quality polished plate glass 


and flat drawn clear sheet glass for windows 


\ if 


FLOYD 
GIBBONS 


Hear him on the 
Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Radio Pro- 
gram Sunday 
Evenings at 9:30, 
Eastern Standard 
Time, over WJZ 
and associated 
NBC stations 












LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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RELIGION 








Faith, Hope & Organization 

Congress was last week asked to pass 
a measure allowing corporations to de- 
duct from their income tax all sums which 
they give for charitable, social-welfare or 
unemployment-relief purposes. Individ- 
uals already have this exemption. Corpo- 
rations heretofore have been forbidden it. 
They pay a flat 12% income tax, whereas 
individuals pay up to 25%. If Congress 
passes the bill, a likely thing, it will be 
the greatest boost organized charity has 
received for a long time. For, although 
Chairman Hawley of the House Ways & 
Means Committee introduced the resolu- 
tion to Congress, the push to enactment 
really began with James Herbert Case, 
Board Chairman of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, president of the Association 
of Community Chests & Councils. 

Banker-Charitarian Case last week was 
preoccupied by the failure of Bank of 
United States, one of four components of 
a proposed billion-dollar bank which he 
had consented to head (see p. 29). But 
the Community Chest work throughout 
the land to which he had given his prestige 
and advice, was for the most part com- 
pleted for the year. Thanks to Banker 
Case, William Cooper (Ivory Soap) 
Proctor and men like them, 360 com- 
munity chests were flooding national head- 
quarters with glad reports of some $8o,- 
000,000 collected. 

As everyone knows, Clevelanders origi- 
nated the community chest idea 17 years 
ago to keep panhandlers from pestering 
citizens and to assure ample funds for the 
city’s charities. By 1922 the U. S. had 
only 49 chests. Now all but 16 cities 
above 100,000 population have them.* 

New chest cities this year include: Al- 
liance, Ohio; Johnstown, Pa.; Springfield, 
Mo.; Clinton, Iowa; Hazelton, Pa.; Stam- 
ford, Conn.; New Philadelphia, Ohio. And 
doughty Blacksburg, Va., with a popula- 
tion of less than 2,000 and the smallest of 
all chests. They hoped to raise $800 for 
a chest, actually gathered $1,000. 

Cities considering chests include: 
Augusta, Me.; New Kensington, Pa.; 
Mankato, Minn.; Edmonds, Wash.; St. 
George, Staten Island; Modesto, Calif.; 
Litchfield, Ill.; Springfield, Vt. 

Honolulu has its chest—$453,000 col- 
lected. 

The idea has spread abroad. Canada 
has six; Hamilton and London, Ont., 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and (new 
this year) Vancouver. Ottawa has a 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare, which 
technically is not a chest. 

Havana gave $65,805 to its Anglo- 
American Welfare Federation. 

Rich Cape Town, South Africa, has a 
chest for the entire Cape Peninsula. Mrs. 
B. Trevelyan, who struggles alone as 
general secretary of the South African 
movement in all its branches, rejoiced that 





*The chestless 16 are: 


New York Paterson, N. J. 
Chicago Trenton 

Boston Camden, N. J. 
Yonkers Cambridge, Mass. 


Fall River, Mass. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Jersey City 
San Antonio 
Wilmington 
Waterbury, Conn. 


despite great difficulties, her group col- 
lected £9,500 (some $46,000). The Cape 
Town city council permitted other organ- 
izations to make street campaigns simul- 
taneously. Lamented Mrs. Trevelyan: 
“The public still have a very hazy idea of 
what a real community chest can be. . . 
[only] a few staunch men have supported 
1” 

“A few staunch men” support every 
community chest. Cleveland, which raised 
$4,667,224 for its chest and $751,300 ad- 
ditional for unemployment relief, has its 
Samuel Livingston Mather, richest citizen. 
He gave $186,000. His step-brother Wil- 
liam Gwinn Mather gave $63,500. 

Samuel Mather is the country’s second 
largest contributor to community chests. 
Largest is Senator James Couzens of Pon- 
tiac, Mich. Henry Ford gave Detroit’s 
chest nothing this year. But Edsel Bry- 
ant Ford did—$115,000. Senator Couzens, 
chairman of the Detroit chest, topped this 











PontTIAc’s Couzens 


No man gives more than he. 


with a gift of $120,000, also giving Wash- 
ington and Pontiac other sums. The Cou- 
zens and Ford money, plus the gifts of the 
seven Fisher brothers ($125,000) and 
General Motors ($100,000, tax deduction 
or not) provided the bones of Detroit’s 
latest $3,657,432 campaign. 

Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis 
fortified Philadelphia’s chest with $100,- 
000. 

George Eastman waits. until his 
Rochester fellow-citizens give their bits 
and then adds 10% to their total. Conse- 
quently Rochester has the highest per 
capita record ($4.614) for chest drives.* 

Each of the 360 U. S. chests needs ex- 
ecutive directors or secretaries. They 
form a new profession always certain of 
employment. The Association of Com- 
munity Chests & Councils has created and 
partly finances a school for their training. 
It is the School of Social Administration, 
one of Ohio State University’s graduate 
schools. Students must possess the minor 
A. B. or B. S. degrees, must study one year 
—three months in field work, the rest in 
sociology and allied courses. 

*Mr. Eastman last week confirmed his $10,- 
coo gift to the League of Nations; to finance 
its discussion of his 13-month calendar reform. 


MUSIC 





Merger 


A musical merger capitalized by Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System to the extent 
of some three million dollars and involv- 
ing seven leading concert managements* 
was last week effected in Manhattan. 
Immediate advantage of the merger ap- 
peared to lie in the economies made pos- 
sible by unified management, elimination 
of petty competition and wasteful dupli- 
cation. (Small cities have sometimes had 
three artists of the first magnitude per- 
forming within a single week, then no 
more music for the rest of the season). 
The merger does not necessarily provide 
for an immediate program of broadcasting 
by the management’s famed artists over 
Columbia’s chain, since many are bound 
by contract to other sponsors (Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Victor Talking Machine Co.). 
Columbia’s present great contribution is 
the nation-wide broadcasting of New York 
Philharmonic concerts. Last week’s mer- 
ger is a move whose major effects lie well 
in the future, a smart, forehanded move 
by the managers and by President William 
S. Paley of the Columbia chain who is 
majority stockholder of the New Co- 
lumbia Concerts Corp. For in order to 
hold its public, particularly if & when 
television becomes a competitive factor, 
radio will eventually need the first-rate 
talent which experienced concert man- 
agers are best able to find, handle, exploit. 


First Times 

in three leading opera houses last week, 
new operas had their premieres: 
@ In Chicago the people’s reaction to 
Hamilton Forrest’s modernized Camille 
(Time, Dec. 15) was best reflected by 
Critic Edward Moore of the Chicago 
Tribune. Said he: “It may be that 
Camille will classify as one of the suc- 
cesses of the 1930 operatic season. If this 
should be so it will be due more than any 
one element to that amazing person, Mary 
Garden.” 
@ At Manhattan’s Metropolitan Soprano 
Lucrezia Bori and Contralto Gladys 
Swarthout were piquant, sprightly and 
properly pleased by the la-di-da wooing 
of Tenor Armand Tokatyan and Baritone 
Mario Basiola. The piece was Italian 
Composer Felice Lattuada’s pleasant if 
unimportant version of Moliére’s Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules, presented as curtain- 
raiser to Modeste Moussorgsky’s boorish 
peasant farce, The Fair at Sorochintzy, 
whose premiére was given the fortnight 
before. 
@ In Berlin at the Staatsoper Unter den 
Linden was given an opera Fremde Erde 
(Foreign Soil) by Austrian Composer 
Karol Rathaus. Rathaus’s hero is a Lithu- 
anian immigrant to the U. S., his first 
scene the steerage deck of a transatlantic 
liner. The tragic ending is emphasized by 
the appearance of two drunken sailors, 
one of them playing “Yankee Doodle” on 
a raucous accordion. 


*Some artists represented by these manage- 
ments: Sopranos Rosa Ponselle, Maria Jeritza, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Amelita Galli-Curci; Violin- 
ists Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Elman, Albert 
Spalding, Yehudi Menuhin, Ruggiero Ricci, 
Efrem Zimbalist; Pianists Harold Bauer, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Jose Iturbi. 
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is ANSAS CITY grows amazingly as a distribution center in this 
4 sly 

period of day-to-day buying. Its manufacturers and wholesalers can 

Here, in one of the country’s bess Ship today’s orders today with delivery in many cases tomorrow, giving 


prospering territories, 21 million ’ - 
10 People look to Kaneas City as the P?omptest service at lowest cost. And that is just the sort of service a manu 


- principal source of commodity sup- | facturer must be able to give the retail outlets in this 19-million area. 


ply. And, of thi t » 19 
id Tasaattaedest cnseeastaenitalts Long-distance service no longer can compete. 


ig from Kansas City than from any 

1 seed Kansas City offers every mianufacturing advantage, but none more impor- 
on tant than quick, economical transportation to 19 million 
4 people. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 


er If you are a sound, going 
u- concern, this organization 


will place the facts before you. 
In the strictest confidence, 
competent engineers will give 
you an understandable sur- 
vey of every phase of the 


_ industry. 
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{I saw your advertisement in Time } 














Youll find 
Alcoa Aluminum 
Chairs in many 
leading Banks 
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The choice of Alcoa Aluminum Chairs for use in banks is due, first 
perhaps, to their dignified, smart appearance. But bankers are not 
unmindful of the fact that they practically eliminate upkeep ex’ 
pense. These chairs are light —lighter than wooden ones—and they 
last for years. In fact their frames will never wear out. In a racking 
test, Alcoa Aluminum Chairs were banged back and forth 30 times 
a minute for 150 hours, without any loosening up of their frames. 
Given the same test, wooden chairs broke down ina very few hours. 


The frames of Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are of welded one-piece 
construction. They are built of the same light, strong Alloys of 
Alcoa Aluminum that are used in the construction of railroad cars, 
airplanes and dirigibles. There are no wood screws, no glue, no 
dowels. The frames can be had finished in walnut, mahogany or oak 
wood grains, in solid colors or in natural aluminum. The natural 
aluminum is distinctly modern. Upholstery is either in blue, green, 
brown, or maroon, full grain mission leathers, or distinctive fabrics. 


In addition to styles for banks and offices, Alcoa Aluminum Chairs 
can be had suitable for hotels, clubs, hospitals and restaurants. May 
we send you the booklet, “‘Distinctive Chairs of Alcoa Aluminum”? 


Address ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 2415 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAIRS OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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18.5 New Billions 

Backbone of all investment markets is 
institutional buying. And leaders of this 
are the life insurance companies, holders 
of many bonds, mortgages, common stocks. 
Cause for genuine alarm would have been 
a bearish attitude in last week’s meeting 
of Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. But no bearishness was discernible. 

Investments of life insurance companies 
will be $18,900,000,000 at the end of the 
year, said Walton Lee Crocker, president 
of John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Boston. This will be a gain of 
$1,418,000,000 over last year, a 100% 
gain over 1923. Real estate mortgage in- 
vestments amount to 40.3% of the total; 
stocks & bonds to 37.6%, foreign and U. S. 
government and municipal bonds to 7%.* 
Railroad ‘securities will constitute 17% 
of holdings, against 35% in 1906. Public 
utility holdings will be up 16.2% for this 
year, against a gain of 9.4% last year, will 
be 8.9% of the total. 

Frank L. Jones, vice president of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States said that with 6% of the world’s 
population, the U. S. has 70% of its life 
insurance. James Lee Loomis, president 
of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford said $108,500,000,- 
ooo life insurance will be in force at the 
end of the year—first twelve-digit figure 
of U.S. finance. Of this, $18,500,000,000 
will be the 1930 new business. This year 
$2,200,000,000 is being paid out, a gain 
of $238,000,000 over 1929. Of every 100 
lives in the U. S., 54 are insured. 


—6——— 


C4AS 


Between Chicago and Kansas City run 
the tracks of Chicage & Alton. Midway 
on the system is Wilmington, IIl., a town 
of 1,500. To Wilmington last week came 
a special train. A few minutes after its 
arrival, Herbert Alvin Lundahl, 48, short, 
pleasant, silver-haired member of the 
Chicago Club, mounted a special platform 
in the old red-brick station. As special 
master-in-chancery, he droned through a 
long description of all the Chicago & 
Alton’s property, from stations to lanterns. 
“What am I bid?” he asked after a de- 
scription of each of the five lots into which 
the property was divided. 

In each case, there were two bidders, 
Douglas M. Moffat and Colin C. Ives, 
representing Baltimore & Ohio. The five 
bids came to $22,949,000. 

“What am I bid for the entire prop- 
erty?” asked Special Master Lundahl. 
“Twenty-three million dollars,” said Bid- 
der Moffat. 

“Sold!” said Mr. Lundahl, and the little 
crowd which had huddled around the old 
wood-burning stove prepared to leave. 

Valuable to the aggressive B. & O. will 
be the C. & A. system which has served 
Illinois since 1861, which once had Abra- 
ham Lincoln for lawyer, later carried his 
funeral coach. B. & O. holds bonds giving 
it control now, and these will be applied 


*Secretary Mellon’s December offerings of 
$150,000,000 and $250,000,000 in short-term 
Government bonds at 134% and 17%% respec- 
tively were oversubscribed 3-to-1 last week. 


against the purchase price, leaving ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 more to pay. But 
B. & O. purchases the property subject to 
some $50,000,000 in other obligations. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
places a value of $80,000,000 on C. & A. 
and last week stockholders, headed by 
Senator James Reed of Missouri, at- 
tempted in vain to prevent the sale which 
they claim wipes out their equity. Edward 
A. Pierce, stockholder, heads a protective 
committee, plans to continue his fight 


against the deal. 
ie 


New York Failure 


In The Bronx, N. Y., a small merchant 
went to a branch of Bank of United States 
and asked officials to buy his stock in the 
institution. They told him to keep it, 
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Bap BANKER Marcus 
Survival-of-the-fittest undid him. 


that it was a good investment. He mis- 
understood, and by late afternoon a good- 
sized run had developed. Police kept 
clamorous depositors in line. The bad 
news spread to other branches. 

That afternoon most of the great bank- 
ers of New York gathered on the tenth 
floor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Specifically, their meeting was 
precipitated by the run on Bank of United 
States. But actually the run was only the 
climax to weeks of silent withdrawals, 
months of rumor, two attempts to merge 
Bank of United States with three other 
banks (Time, Dec. 8). Only two days be- 
fore the run, it was announced that the 
second attempt to merge had failed. 

To the bankers’ meeting came about 100 
executives. Practically all of the great 
Manhattan institutions were represented. 
A late arrival was Charles Edwin Mitchell 
of National City Bank. He found the door 
locked, turned to a guard and said: “I 
am Mr. Mitchell.” 

“That doesn’t impress me,’ 
the guard. 

Eventually Mr. Mitchell was admitted. 
The gathering he saw was probably as 
great in dollar-power as any similar meet- 


responded 


ing ever held. Perhaps Mr. Mitchell re- 
called the momentous meeting in 1907, the 
year he arrived from Chicago to start his 
Manhattan banking career.* 

The room into which Mr. Mitchell was 
admitted was the Governor’s Room. Soon 
the bankers began breaking up into little 
groups, wandering through the building, 
earnestly and gravely discussing what 
should be done if Bank of United States 
failed. 


Another late arrival was lanky Owen D. 
Young who came about 11 p. m. in full 
dress, accompanied by Thomas William 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. Looking 
taller than usual in his full dress, Mr. 
Young paused to peer down at and -con- 
verse with small, able Isidor Kresel, 
counsel for Bank of United States, also the 
busy new special investigator of New 
York’s magistracy scandals. Shortly be- 
fore 3 a. m. Lieutenant Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman came, was hurriedly ushered 
into the conference room by James Her- 
bert Case, chairman of Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, who, for the public 
good, had previously agreed to head the 
merger into which Bank of United States 
failed to go. 

Not until 3 a. m. did the bankers begin 
to leave. And not until 4 a. m. did the 
entire conference disband. Then Joseph 
A. Broderick, Superintendent of Banks in 
New York State, announced that he would 
have something to say in the morning. 
Reporters easily guessed what it would be, 
were sorry that their morning papers 
could not carry the sensational news that 
the Superintendent of Banks had taken 
over Bank of United States. 

To the bank’s depositors, many of whom 
were in line by 9 a. m., the news brought 
some hysteria. To the Stock Exchange, 
unsettled all week by fear of this develop- 
ment, the news brought uncertainty, alter- 
nate selling and buying. To the market in 
bank shares it brought much selling. If 
the Bronx merchant who had tried to sell 
his Bank of United States stock the day 
before had succeeded, he would have re- 
ceived $114 a share. After the closing, 
he would have been lucky to get more than 
$3. Last year this stock sold at $240. 

But while the late conference of the pre- 
ceding night had failed to prevent the 
closing, it had at least given bankers a 
definite plan of action. To all European 


“houses and newspapers assurance had been 


sent that Bank of United States, despite 
its imposing name, was only a small State 
bank, had no connection with the U. S. 
Government. And with unprecedented 
speed, members of New York Clearing 
House announced they would lend 50% 
of Bank of United States’ deposits as soon 
as balances could be checked. Proudly 
signing the Clearing House statement were 
two banks which had contemplated enter- 
ing the four-ply merger—Manufacturers 


*On Oct. 22, 1907 Knickerbocker Trust 
closed its doors. That night, many great bankers 
gathered to consider the situation. At this 
conference trust companies appealed to banks 
for aid. When the public heard of the meeting 
tremendous runs started on two trust companies. 
Secretary of the Treasury George Bruce Cortel- 
you, now president of Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, arranged a $35,000,000 credit. On 
Oct. 24 a great panic swept the Exchange. De- 
mand loans rose to 125%. J. P. Morgan and 
associates released $25,000,000 to assuage the 
situation. But not until Nov. 6 did bank runs 
stop. 
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A Question 


thousands of 
Investors 
ask us 


‘I KNOW that present financial 

conditions offer unusual 
opportunities for safe and profit- 
able investing. How can I take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities?” 

Our answer is invariably this: 
“Take a thorough inventory of 
your investment list before you 
do anything else.” 

Many otherwise shrewd inves- 
tors are still retaining a num- 
ber of unsound securities simply 
through carelessness, through 
failure to make a careful analysis 
of every security they hold. 

Our advice today to our own 
customers and to cautious, thrifty 
investors everywhere is to take 
an inventory before making fur- 
ther investments, and before 
changing their present lists in 
any way. 

We should be very glad indeed 
to assist you in analyzing your 
own list and advising you in what- 
ever changes seem advisable. 

Simply write today for our 
Financial Independence Blank. 
When properly filled out, this 
blank will give us the information 
we need to advise you by mail. 

If you prefer, we welcome you 
cordially at any one of our offices 
throughout the country for a per- 
sonal consultation. 


This service places you under 
no obligation. 


S. W. STRAUS & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Dept. T-120 565 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
PLaza 3-4200 
Offices throughout the country 
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Trust and Public National Bank.* Their 
admission to the Clearing House relieved 
many a person of worry. 

The troubles of Bank of United States 
began shortly after it entered a vigorous 
period of expansion. For many months its 
deposits have fallen, and it is estimated 
that now $160,000,000 is tied up against 
$212,000,000 on deposit Oct. 17. Half of 
the deposits are thought to be in thrift 
accounts.t Many large accounts were 
also tied up. The Salvation Army had on 
deposit $50,000 of the proceeds of the 
Army-Navy charity football game (see p. 
34). J.C. Brownstone & Co., a clothing 
firm whose senior partner is a Bank of 
United States director, had the bulk of its 
liquid assets in the bank, asked for a re- 
ceiver. Burns Bros. Coal dropped sharply 
on the Exchange on rumors that it too 
was involved, but the company announced 
it had less than $100,000 in the bank. 
The City of New York sought in vain to 
release a $1,500,000 deposit. Another big 
depositor was Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit & Skirt Manufacturers. The bank 
has around 400,000 depositors, 23,000 
shareholders. Last week the State was 
busy investigating reports that the bank 
had sold stock to depositors at $198 a 
share, promised repurchase in the event 
of a decline, an illegal banking act. 

The immediate difficulties are supposed 
to lie in large frozen assets, consisting of 
loans on mortgages, real estate and 
buildings, loans to the garment and fur 
trades. The bank’s exact position will not 
be known for a long time, but the official 
hope that it will be re-organized is not 
widely accepted. 

Conservative Manhattan bankers last 
week were angry at Bernard K. Marcus, 
dark-haired, heavily-built president of 
Bank of United States. His aim was 
perhaps much too high. Only last year 
he stated: “Often we’ve put two or three 
days work into one. We have gone ahead 
two or three times as fast as we would 
have had we been working only one day 
at a time.” To bankers, a day’s work is 
a day’s work, to be done well, thoroughly. 
Constantly repeated was the story that at 
every conference Banker Marcus had 
adopted an attitude of ‘““You know you are 
afraid to let my bank fail, so meet my 
terms.” Complicating the bank’s affairs 
is the existence of 57 subsidiary companies 
which are believed to have borrowed 
$20,000,000 of the bank’s funds. 

Significance. Many a banker argued 
late and loudly over the question of 
whether the big organizations ought to 
have prevented the failure of Bank of 
United States, cost what it might. One 
side said it would have been worth $50,- 
000,000 to prevent fear from spreading 
through the ranks of the financially igno- 
rant. The other side said that in helping 
the weak the strong impair their own 
strength, and hence the fundamental 
strength of the country. Agreed: It de- 
pends upon the particular case. 


*Goldman, Sachs Trading Corp. does not and 
never did own any stock in Bank of United 
States as stated by Time, Dec. 8. 

tOnly legitimate savings banks may use the 
word “savings.” Their investments are subject 
to rigid requirements. Commercial banks have 


| “thrift accounts” or “compound interest ac- 


counts,” are not required to treat the funds 
differently from ordinary deposits, hence use 
them in the conduct of general. business. 
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Bond Break 


Much uneasiness was caused last week 
by the continued decline in the bond mar- 
ket. Second-grade bonds have dropped in 
alarming fashion; the best bonds have 
slumped at an angle almost unprecedented. 
One reason given is the need of many an 
institution to have much cash on hand. 
Another is that new bond financing for 
eleven months this year was $5,300,000,- 
000 against $3,671,000,000 all last year, 
that bond digestion is clogged. Said the 
venerable, owl-wise Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle last week: “It is bad enough 
to see stock prices going all to smash, but 
when bond prices follow the same destruc- 
tive course, there is reason for the gravest 
apprehension.” 


Brown-Harriman 


Merged last week were two of the great- 
est names in Wall Street: Brown and 
Harriman. 

Of the 16 partners in the new firm of 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., eleven are 


P. & A. 
WILLIAM AVERELL HARRIMAN 


. joined up with some more classmates. 


Yale graduates. While in college they led 
cheers, edited papers, rowed, played 
hockey, managed musical clubs and were 
otherwise popular and prominent. Since 
college days, by far the most spectacular 
has been William Averell Harriman, able, 
active son of the late great Edward Henry 
Harriman* who with $400,000,000 at his 
command controlled 60,000 miles of rail- 
road, built up Union Pacific, fought the 
memorable battle with James Jerome Hill 
over Northern Pacific. 

In 1919 William Averell Harriman and 
his brother, Edward Roland Noel Harri- 
man, formed W. A. Harriman & Co. Work, 
say friends, burned out the senior Harri- 
man. Unlike his father, W. A. Harriman 
is a strenuous athlete, famed chiefly as a 
poloist. In 1920 he set out to make the 
U. S. great upon the sea, formed an alli- 
ance with Hamburg-American Line. 
Thwarted in the fulfillment of this, he 
has endeavored to place the name of 
Harriman in the air as his father did 
upon the land, and last year his firm to- 
gether with Lehman Bros. and others 
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Caught. 
...red handed 


Nearly every plant has some operation that 
is “in the red” today because it is being done 
by slow, inaccurate hand labor that wastes too 
much, costs too much. 


Yes, probably you, too, have it and know it 
—but think you can’t do anything about it 
because no machine has ever been built to do 
the job. Yet a number of other manufacturers 


who once thought the same way are making 





en 


new profits and better products today. With 
our help they have eliminated the needless 
hands that spilled the “red ink” of lost profits. 


For them we have designed and built special 
machines — machines that have eliminated 
waste, speeded production, improved their 


product. For some of them we have modern- 


ed 

“ ized old machinery, speeding it to new output. 
ce i e 

ar Probably we can do any or all of these things 
me | for you. Write Special Production Machines, 
> Norfolk Downs, Mass., for full information on 
he our service and methods of operation. 
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‘7 PRODUCTION MACHINES 


he 

~ A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
ic 

o- For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured automatic 


rs labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise 





WE LOVE 


 TODMGSH 
RADIO JOBS 


Ever since the pioneer broadcasters came to us 
for their first motor-generators over a decade ago, 
radio has thrilled us—and never has Robbins & 
Myers 32 years’ experience in building precision 
equipment stood a young industry in such good 
stead. Many are the ingenious methods of mak- 
ing electrical currents mind their own business 
that we have devised to take the “‘bugs’’ out of 
speakers, transformers and other wired parts. 
Only today our engineers are being congratu- 
lated on the production of a motor that solves the 
problem of dependable remote-control automatic 
tuning. It is a tiny thing of one “‘cat-power”’ 
that whirls the dial from station to station— 
starting, stopping, reversing with the agility of 
a polo pony—operated from any room in the 
house. An achievement which proves that it 
may be said in radio, as in all electrical power ap- 
plications, “‘If it can’t be done, R & Mcan doit!" 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Mvers, Gn. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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backed Aviation Corp. His other in- 
terests are many, include important rail- 
road directorates. The firm was one of 
the first to enter Europe after the War, 
made many a loan in Germany. It has 
been active in Polish financing, and 
financed Silesian zinc mines with the 
Anaconda group. 

Far different has been the history of 
Brown Bros. & Co., as antiquely respect- 
able among financial houses as Brown’s 
Hotel of London is among hostelries. It 
was formed in 1825 by Alexander Brown, 


| previously a linen merchant, and in 1833 
| devoted itself exclusively to finance. For 
| 75 years the firm has been friendly with 


all Scandinavian countries. In England it 
is well known through its associate, Brown, 
Shipley & Co., in which Montagu Norman 
was a partner before he became head of 
the Bank of England. In Brown Bros. 


| originated the Traveler’s Letter of Credit. 
| From the day when the first great foreign 
| loan was placed in the U. S. in the form 


of a $500,000,000 Anglo-French issue, 


| Brown Bros. have been the principal for 


all French loans. In Brown Bros. Wall 
Street office the son of many a prominent 
foreign banker learns U. S. methods. 
One Brown Bros. partner, Ellery Sedg- 
wick James, was a classmate of Harriman 
Partners Edward Roland Noel Harriman, 
Prescott Sheldon Bush and Knight 
Wooley. And active, well-groomed Brown 
Bros. Partner Robert Abercrombie Lovett 
is the son of Judge Robert Scott Lovett, 
Jongtime personal attorney and close friend 
of the late Edward Henry Harriman and 
now chairman of his Union Pacific. Un- 
deubtedly these connections first caused 
the firms to gravitate toward each other. 
a 


Trial by Statistics 


Through all Wall Street a story has 
recently made its whispered way. It is 
the story of a member of the Exchange 
who was summoned before the governors 
for his supposed connection with the re- 
cent decline in Fox Films, who came 
through the harrowing trial by statistics 
completely exonerated, who used columns 
of figures to prove Fox, at the time, was 
over-valued, that he had spread no mali- 
cious reports. 

The member is 32-year-old John W. 
Pope, quiet, soft-spoken, independent 
student of values and a firm believer that 
stocks will seek their values, up or down. 
All Wall Streeters were glad the Exchange 
had found Member Pope, who represents 


| the highest type of bull or bear, innocent. 


© 


Y 


| Erratum 


In reporting the petition in bankruptcy 


| of New Era Motors, Inc., Trme gave an 
| erroneous account of the early years of 
| Arch M. Andrews, head of New Era and 
| director in many another famed company. 

Brought up in a strict Chicago family, 
| Mr. Andrews began work at 19 in the 


brokerage business and soon owned a com- 
pany dealing in bank stocks and unlisted 
securities. Since then, he has financed 
(in some cases single-handed): a seal-top 


| for milk bottles (Standard Cap & Seal); 
| the Dictograph; the acousticon; Budd all- 
| steel automobile bodies; Trans-Lux ticker. 
In all of these he remains the largest 


stockholder. He is also largest individual 
stockholder in Hup Motors. 
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Ane You 


Buyinc () | 


—Milea Co os 


Ate RT in all other phases of business management, many executives fail 
to give full consideration to their problems of interior communication. The 
result is, that employees are only partially efficient. Their working day can 

be measured more nearly in miles of travel between departments than in 
actual accomplishment. 









Ve 


Organizations which have installed Strowger P-A-X avoid this wasteful mile- 
age, besides reaping many additional benefits in efficiency and utility from 
the use of this leading type of automatic interior telephone equipment. 

More than 2000 business organizations, both large and small, now depend 
daily upon the “step-saving” advantages of P-A-X. In every instance in 
which P-A-X is used, time is not only employed more profitably, but a more 

thoroughly coordinated organization has resulted. The fact that P-A-X 
achieves a tremendous increase in the number of daily phone calls immedi- 
ately from the hour it enters into use, shows that its great usefulness is not 
restricted to the more important calls, but includes the less important ones 
as well. 

Strowger P-A-X puts an end to employees scurrying about the office and 
plant as message carriers. Being automatic, P-A-X gives always lightning- 
like action; it never fails; it accelerates organization procedure, and is trouble- 

free in operation. 


If you desire complete information on Strowger P-A-X, write for illustrated 


literature. 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC 


Strowger P-A-X is available in capac- 


OiAau SYSTENMS ities to suit tho sequingmontoot large 
° and small organizations—trom a ha 

INCLUDE: dozen telephones or less, up to sev- 

Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems eral hundred. Studies gladly made 


Private Automatic Telephone Systems— Strowger P-A-X 
Code Signal Systems( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems( for Theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES-— Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 


without obligation to determine the 
type best fitted to your conditions. 
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| qYNVESTORS who want maximum 
4 income with sound security can 
get both by owning Corporate Trust 
Shares. This is a fixed trust represent- 
ing investment in 28 leading American 
corporations—good common stocks of 
the type which experience has shown 
to be the most secure and profitable 


to hold. 


This trust operates on the policy of 
paying to shareholders a// income de- 
rived by the trust from the underlying 
stocks, together with interest on the 
Reserve Fund.Thustherearefivesources 
of return: (1) regular and extra cash 
dividends, (2) cash proceeds of stock 
dividends, (3) rights and (4) extra shares 
issued through split-ups, and (5) interest 
on the Reserve Fund. Under the trust 
agreement all rights and shares received 
from stock dividends and split-ups must 
be sold and the proceeds included in 
the semi-annual distributions. 


Had Corporate Trust Shares been in 
existence during the 17 years since 1913 
(an entirely fair assumption in the case 
of a fixed trust) the cash distributions 
to shareholders would have averaged 
more than double the 7oc per share 
yearly designed as the minimum cou- 
pon return. 


The strength of these 28 companies 
indicates the soundness of Corporate 
Trust Shares. The average age of the 
companies is 58 years; average period 
of uninterrupted dividend payments is 
32 years; combined assets are in excess 
of 22 billion dollars; combined surplus 
514 billions. All are leaders in American 
industry, and their combined strength is 
represented in Corporate Trust Shares. 


¥ 


CORPORATE TRUST 
SHARES represent an owner- 
ship interest in these 28 com- 
panies, the shares of which are 
deposited with an independent 
trustee. 

z 


INDUSTRIALS 


American Tobacco 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. 
du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
Nationa] Biscuit 

Otis Elevator 

United Fruit 

United States Steel 
Woolworth 


RAILROADS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 

New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


OILS 


Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


UTILITIES 
and QUASI-UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


a 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A" 


Price at the market 


INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS OFFER 
3} 5 AND RECOMMEND CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 


ASK YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE OR BANK 


about Corporate Trust Shares 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Watt Street + New Yorx 








SPORT 


Cheese v. Chocolate 


With a rubber bandage around one 
knee, flat-nosed, beetle-browed Battling 
Battalino of Hartford, Conn., feather- 
weight champion of the world, advanced 
crouching in Madison Square Garden 
toward Kid Chocolate (Eligio Sardinias), 
flashy Cuban Negro. With an eye for an 
evening’s entertainment and the support 
of the Italian vote at the next election, 
Governor John Trumbull of Connecticut 
was at the ringside rooting for Battalino 
and so was Mayor Walter Batterson of 
Hartford. Wild and scared in the first 
round, feeling the hostility of the crowd 
which had called him “cheese champion” 
because he kept his title safe by fighting 
only at catchweights, Battalino ran into 
one of Chocolate’s short, clean punches, 
went down for a count of eight, tottered 
when he arose, apparently hopelessly 
beaten. But he lasted cut the round, was 
stronger in the next, soon began to pile 
up points, crowding Chocolate all the time 
whipping clumsy but effective hooks to 
the blackamoor’s kinky head and ant-like 
thorax. After 15 rounds of it, rereree and 
judges agreed that “cheese champion” was 
a real champion but the crowd, liking 
Chocolate’s style, booed, tore up pro- 
grams. 


Football 


For the benefit of the unemployed, 
70,0c0 people, including Secretary of the 
Navy Adams and Secretary.of War Hurley 
paid $600,000 to see West Point play 
Annapolis on a sunny afternoon in Man- 
hattan, first Army-Navy game since 1927. 
Army’s attack functioned smartly and the 
Navy backs could not move far when they 
had the ball, which was not often. But 
Navy’s Captain Blimp Bowstrom was 
punting perfectly and the big Navy line 
always held when it had to. For three 
periods both teams played hard, tense, 
defensive football. Then came a play on 
which Navy overshifted a little, and Army 
Halfback Ray Stecker cut over to the 
short side with pretty interference and 
was free. As he passed the line of scrim- 
mage he fooled the Navy right halfback 
and the safety man by swerving sharply 
to his left as they came in from the wrong 
side; then he skipped 56 yards down the 
south sidelines to the only touchdown of 
the game. Army 6, Navy o. Receipts for 
the jobless (via Salvation Army): 
$600,000. 

A group of friends gave Commander 
Evangeline Booth $5,000 to bid up and 
buy in the ball that was used for the 
kickoff, inscribed by President Hoover. 
At a convivial party on the St. Regis roof 
that night, to which Producers Florenz 
Ziegfeld and “Earl Carroll sent beauteous 
shows girls for each & every player on the 
two teams, the ball was presented to 
Grover Aloysius (“Gardenia”) Whalen, 
who had followed up Sport Editor Paul 
Gallico’s lead in arranging the game. 

Next day 50,000 New Yorkers gave 
$112,000 more for the unemployed, to 
watch the professional New York Giants 
smash up a collection of ill-conditioned 
Notre Dame graduates, 22 to o. 
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DISASTER ? 





Engineering 
Service 

to Protect | 
Life 


& 
Prop erty 


When a spark might cost 
a million dollars / 


Motors silent... wheels stilled ... 
giants of the roads at rest. Now is 
the time for inspection, repairs, 
grooming that makes the fleet its 
owner’s pride. Hours drone by... 
then an instant’s carelessness ...a 
spark on the oil spattered floor and 
a million dollars starts up in flames! 
That’s the time quick action with 
the proper extinguisher turns pos- 
sible disaster into an incident— 
part of the night-shift’s work! 

Garage or bank— industrial plant 


—public building—all need cor- 
rect protection against fire— pro- 
tection based on facts, not guess- 
work. Such protection is assured 
by LaFrance and Foamite Service. 
This service, symbolized by the 
Crusader, starts with a detailed 
survey of the fire hazards of your 
property by our trained fire pro- 
tection engineers. Based on this 
survey, we will submit complete, 
unbiased, written recommendations 
for safeguarding your business. Un: 


LA FRANCE“ FOAMITE PROTECTION 


AGAINST FIRE 


biased—for this company makes 
every recognized type of fire-extin- 
guishing equipment. 

Whatever the nature of your busi- 
ness—you need this complete serv- 
ice to safeguard it against interrup- 
tion by fire. Send for a representa- 
tive. No obligation, of course. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE and FOAMITE 
CORPORATION, Dept. Q13, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Offices in all principal cities 









“Correct Protection Against | 
Fire” is a booklet describing 
our service and protection. 
Write for a copy. 
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Married. John Jacob Raskob Jr., 23, 
eldest of eleven children of the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
textile research worker with Bast Fibres, 
Inc. in which Chairman Raskob is inter- 
ested; and Minerva Elaine Aaronson, 19, 
broker’s secretary of New Haven, Conn.; 
in North Chelmsford, Mass., where Ras- 
kob Jr. works. 


Sued for Divorce. Tom Mix, cine- 
mactor; by Mrs. Victoria Forde Mix, his 
second wife. Charges: mental cruelty, 
“loudness in public,” frightening her by 
twirling a large pistol on his finger. 

a 


Divorced. Mrs. Margery Durant 
Cooper, daughter of Motor Tycoon Wil- 
liam Crapo Durant; by John Hampton 
Cooper, onetime ginger ale salesman; in 
Reno, Nev. Charge: desertion. 

—_—o—_ 

Awarded. To Dr. George Hoyt Whip- 
ple, dean and professor of pathology of 
the University of Rochester School of 
Medicine & Dentistry, and to Dr. George 
Richards Minot, professor of medicine at 
Harvard University Medical School; the 
Popular Science Monthly annual $10,000 
award for scientific achievement; for dis- 
covery that pernicious anemia can be alle- 
viated by eating liver. 
mn 

Elected. Clarence Douglas Dillon, of 
Far Hills, N. J., Harvard football mana- 





ger, son of President Clarence Dillon of 
Dillon, Read & Co.; to be treasurer of 
Harvard’s Senior Class. Others elected: 
Benjamin H. Ticknor II, football captain, 
to be 1st marshal; Victor M: Harding, 2d 
marshal; Vernon Munroe, 3d marshal. 
+ 

Died. Col. Walter Scranton, 32, one- 
time president, board chairman, of Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., founder of Scranton 
Steel Co.; in Pasadena, Calif. 


—- «~e—— 

Died. Rev. Lewis Jerome O’Hern, 52, 
rector of the Apostolic Mission House at 
Catholic University, Washington, War- 
time head of all Catholic Army & Navy 
chaplains, executive secretary since 1917 
to Patrick Cardinal Hayes in the latter’s 
capacity as Bishop Ordinary of Catholic 
members of the Army & Navy; of heart 
disease; in Brookland, D. C. 


— 

Died. Charles Wesley Hill, 53, Negro 
actor (Shuffle Along, Runnin’ Wild, 
Porgy) who was playing the réle of Angel 
Gabriel in The Green Pastures, Broadway 
all-Negro smash-hit; after being struck by 
a taxicab; in Manhattan. Forty years on 
the stage, he began in a sideshow as a 
Kickapoo Indian, barked offstage as a 
bloodhound in Uncle Tom’s Cabin com- 
pany. His most famed line in The Green 
Pastures: “Gangway for de Lawd God 
Jehovah! .. .” 

Other lines: 


Who's Who in 


North American 
Trust Shares 


F.W. Woolworth Company 


¢¢TTIVE AND TEN”—household words throughout the 


land! 


The story of the growth of the “five and ten” 


stores from the humble launching by F. W. Woolworth of a 
calico-draped counter piled with five-cent merchandise in a 
country store over fifty years ago to the international chain 
of over 2,100 modern stores, doing a daily business of over 
$1,000,000, is one of the epics of the business world. 


Ranking among the leaders of commerce, F. W. Woolworth 
Company naturally takes its place among the 28 major cor- 
porations the common stocks of which underlie NorTH AMER- 
ICAN TRUST SHaRES—the largest fixed investment trust (*). 
“NATS” are certificates of ownership in a fixed group of 
outstanding common stocks, deposited under a trust agree- 
ment with the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Through ““NATS” you acquire an ownership in the F. W. 
Woolworth Company and 27 other leading corporations. 


Write for folder T6 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses ) 


63 Wall Street 


New York City 


* Over $125,000,000 purchased by investors. 


© D.G.,I. 





God: . . . You go tell dem to put dem 
bolts back in de boxes. I ain’ gonner use 
dem ag’in a while. 

Gabriel: Okay, Lawd. 

God (seeing Gabriel putting his lips to 
the mouthpiece of his golden trump of 
doom): Now, watch yo’self, Gabriel. 

Gabriel: I wasn’t goin’ to blow, Lawd. 
I jest do dat every now an’ den so I can 
keep de feel of it. 

At his funeral in Harlem were the cast 
of The Green Pastures, its Author Marc 
Connelly, its Producer Rowland Stebbins, 
and 2,000 other whites and Negroes. The 
Lord God Jehovah (Richard B. Harrison) 
sat with the minister, delivered a eulogy. 
Adam (Daniel L. Haynes) recounted Ga- 
briel’s earthly career. Pickaninny cheru- 
bim wore white armbands, white gerani- 
ums. The Hall Johnson choir of the play 
sang Gabriel’s favorite spiritual, “I’ve 
Heard of a City Called Heaven.” 


— + —_ 

Died. Dr. Fritz Pregl, 61, 1923 Nobel 
Prize-winner in chemistry for his anti- 
septic iodine solution, developer of new 
methods in chemical microanalysis; of 
pleurisy; in Graz, Austria. 

dienanipoiinam 

Died. Charles E. Chapin, 72, onetime 
acute, irascible city editor of the New 
York Evening World (Time, Dec. 1), 
since 1919 an inmate of Sing Sing prison 
for the murder of his wife, Mrs. Nellie 
Beebe Chapin, actress, grandniece of the 
late Mrs. Russell Sage; of pneumonia; 
in Sing Sing death house (he was the first 
man ever to die a natural death there) 
where he had chosen to be placed because 
of its quiet. He edited the prison news- 
paper, also was head prison gardener. 
Four years ago he put a stop io a move- 
ment to have him pardoned. Last week 
Warden Lawes asked: “Do you want any- 
thing, Charlie?” He replied: “Yes, I want 
to die. I want to get it over with.” 


—_©—— 

Died. Alfred Holman, 73, longtime 
(1907-24) editor & publisher of The Argo- 
naut (San Francisco weekly), Pacific 
states correspondent of the New York 
Times ; suddenly, while visiting in Bolinas 
(San Francisco suburb). 


, er 

Died. Lee Slater Overman, 76, junior 
U. S. Senator from North Carolina since 
1903, Wartime sponsor of espionage acts 
and legislation to increase President 
Wilson’s authority, sometime Democratic 
member of 16 major Senate committees, 
onetime chairman of Judiciary, Appropria- 
tion, Rules, Military Affairs committees, 
second oldest Senator (Senator Frederick 
Huntington Gillett of Massachusetts is 
79), second (with Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah) in point of service to his North 
Carolina colleague Senator Furnifold Mc- 
Lendel Simmons who has sat since 1901; 
of indigestion; in Washington, D. C. 


. ie - dasanirs 

Died. Rev. Dr. George Alexander, 87, 
senior co-minister (once with Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick) of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Manhattan, onetime (1907- 
0g) president of Union College, president 
since 1897 of New York College of Den- 
tistry, president since 1909 of the Coun- 
cil of New York University, longtime pres- 
ident (1903-24) of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, director of 
Princeton Theological Seminary; of heart 
disease; in Manhattan. 
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Dune and stain can do nothing to the 
lustre of Allegheny Metal—nothing that 
can't be remedied by simple washing with 
a cloth. No polishing with cleansers, no 
scrubbing is ever necessary. 

For Allegheny Metal, the miraculous 
new alloy, is unrusting, and unstaining. 

It forms the bright parts of automobiles 
because it stays bright with the simplest 
cleaning effort. It is used to decorate 
buildings, inside and out, because archi- 
tects know that rust can never mar its 
bright surface. It is used in kitchens of 
restaurants, hotels and hospitals because it 
protects food by its unrusting, smooth sur- 
face and its immunity to acid reactions. 

If you are a manufacturer, it would 
be strange if there were not some prod- 
uct or process of your business where 
Allegheny Metal could better serve you 
than any material you have yet found. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


1. Unrusting.. 


. unstaining . . . untarnishing. 


. Immune to all but a few acid reactions. 


Stronger than steel, 


Greater resistance to abrasion and denting than steel. 


ao 


Will take any finish from dull to high lustre. 

6. Maintains bright surface with same cleaning treat- 
ment as glass, 

. May be drawn, stamped, spun, machined and cast. 

8. It is a safe metal, immune to chemical reactions 

resulting from cooking and preparation of food... 

does not affect flavor, color or purity of any food. 


9. Is non-magnetic. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
Brackenridge, Pa... . Offices: New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia. 
.+.In Canada: Samuel & Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 


Licensed by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under 
basic patents No. 1,316,817 and No. 1,339,378. 


In playground equipment (above) 
Allegheny Metal is ideal because 
it will not rust in the hardest 
weathering. 


The head lamps and radiator shell 
of the Ford (above right) will re- 
main bright with the simple wash- 
ing that cleans a windshield. 


Dining car equipment is calling 
more and more on Allegheny Metal 
each month. The car at the right 
is of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


WIPING..MERELY WIPING 
Keeps This Unrusting NEW Metal 
ALWAYS BRIGHT 
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In the new, large Auditorium and 
Service Building of the H. J. Heinz 
Company in Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Metal is used extensively. The maker 
of the famous “57 Varieties” finds this 
metal ideal for refrigerators (shown 
here), steam tables, stove hoods, dish 
washers , cafeteria counters, and many 
other applications. 


UE stasis at 


LEGHENY 
METAL “= 
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~INA DRINK 


MIXE 


The application of a 
small motor to a drink 
mixer is more than mere- 
ly attaching a motor of 
the proper size. The mo- 
tor must make a real 
contribution to the per- 
formance and appear- 
ance of the mixer—de- 
signed right to meet the 
requirements of that de- 
vice. 

For their model No. 250 
drink mixer the Made 
Rite Mfg. Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, selected and use 
Signal Fractional Horse- 
power Motors. They are 
motors of experience— 
backed by 40 years mo- 
tor-building. 

The application of 
small motors to your 
products may require the 
same engineering coop- 
eration. Send us your 
specifications — no obli- 
gation. 
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SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Menominee, Michigan 


Small motor manufacturers since 1890 





The finest corn- 
and-milk-fed 
young hogs from 
Wisconsin's 
great dairy 
country are used 
by the Jones Dairy 
Farm in the making of the Nation's 


CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 


ONES 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


Shipped daily fresh from the farm— 
WON'T YOU PLEASE GIVE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS ORDER EARLY, as the 
Farm's capacity is taxed to the 
utmost at holiday seasons. 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


in Wisconsin's great dairy center—owned and 
'. operated by the Jones Family since 1834. 
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Cheap Light 


| plished via the “force-feed” system. 








TIME 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Beasley, of the Beasley-Eastman Laboratories, 
Detroit, manufacturers of diathermy apparatus, 
and president of the Sanitarium Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of physical therapy apparatus. 

Mr. Beasley, an able executive with a keen 
foresight into the ills and needs’ of an industry 
will ultimately put on a sound basis a big and 
potent factor in the airplane industry, and I 
believe will be one of the first to put on a 
rational plane, the question of private ownership 
of planes for pleasure flying and private busi- 
ness. In addition to all this, Mr. Beasley him- 
self is decidedly air-minded, and capable of han- 


dling a ship himself. 
W. R. Burt 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
ma mets 


Sirs: 

In a recent paragraph titled “Cheap Light” 
(Time, Dec. 1) you, unwittingly of course, com- 
mitted an injustice against our product: Lyter- 
life—a synthetic, emulsified fuel for lighters. 

You assert, apropos of a German-made prod- 
uct, that similar fuels “have not been wholly 
successful in the U. S.” This statement is, 
however, definitely belied by our ascending sales 
curve on Lyterlife. ... 

Unlike the German product, Lyterlife is non- 
liquid in the tube and remains non-liquid even 
after being fed into the lighter which is accom- 
This forced 


feeding thoroughly impregnates the cotton in 
the fuel chamber of the lighter, minimizes 


| evaporation, and yet permits Lyterlife to feed 


into the wick as readily as a liquid. . ... 
S. J. Levin 
Art Metal Works, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. , 


Where More? 


Sirs: 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strand’—the Hymmnail’s measure of dis- 
tance; not so Time’s who adds many more miies 
to its scope; also the air and the depths of the 


| earth. 


I’m a “go thru” reader of Trme and after a 
mind-trip thru your Dec. 8 issue in which I had 
touched the farthermost parts of the earth—all 
in my easy chair, I just wondered how far 
my eyes had traveled. 

Approximately. 350 yds. of type—not in- 
cluding the side trips to the ads which I always 
take. I ask you where can you get more mileage 
with so little wear on the tires? 

I detest those statistician hounds who put 
things end to end and stretch them across the 





| country, so don’t publish this if it’s going to 


start the pack off in full cry. 
H. W. Joyce 
La Grange, IIl. 
Let no statistical hounds give tongue. 


| —-Ep. 


y 


May we ALL 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 24, p. 63 you state the 
manner in which you would have reported the 
eventful Jefferson Birthday Dinner of April 13, 
1830. 

Being a reader and great admirer of your pub- 
lication and appreciating the accuracy that you 
are noted for I feel constrained at this time to 
call attention to certain errors in this advertise- 
ment. 

The name of the Vice-President at that time 
was not John Clay Calhoun, as reported by you, 
but John Caldwell Calhoun. 

Calhoun’s answer to the President’s toast as 
reported by you follows: “The Union”:—‘Next 
to our Liberty most dear! May we remember 
that it can only be preserved by respecting the 
rights of the States and distributing equally the 
benefits and burthen of the Union!” 

Calhoun’s answer to the President’s toast ac- 
cording to Wm. M. Meigs the recognized au- 
thority on the life of John Caldwell Calhoun 
follows: The Union—next to our Liberty most 
dear. May we all remember that it can only be 
preserved by respecting the rights of the States 
and distributing equally the benefit and the 
burthen of the Union. 





TEMPLE CALHOUN 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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hotel 
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America's fin- 
est_ocean-front 
hotel. Open- 
ing Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Early 
reservations ad- 
visable « « 


RONEY PLAZA 
GUESTS WILL 
FIND ADDED 
PLEASURES 
THIS SEASON 
INTHE NEW 
CABANA SUN 
CLUB AND 
POOL, 











John Hancock Series 


This man might have 
worked for you 





Hi. was employed 
in a New Jersey factory, whose 
owner entered into a John 
Hancock Group Insurance 
contract. His share of the first 
premium on a $1000 policy 
was sixty cents. 

Less than a month after he 
made this payment, he was 
fatally injured in a motor 
accident. 

Within three days his fam- 
ily received a check for $1000 
—their only legacy, and made 
possible by a sixty cent invest- 
ment in Group insurance. 

If you are an employer 

you will be interested in 

a booklet on Group In- 

surance, called “Manage- 

ment, Men and Motives.” 

We shall be glad to send 


you a copy. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Address Inquiry BuREAU 
197 CLarENDON St., Boston, Mass. 


Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business ——— 
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Fairly Open Conspirator* 

H. G. We.tts—Geoffrey West—-Norton 
($3).t 

Except for campaign purposes or to 
equip a newspaper morgue, it might be 
considered a doubtful compliment to any 
man to write his biography while he is 
still alive. Many a Wells enthusiast, how- 
ever, will agree with Biographer Geoffrey 
West that his subject is a fit specimen to 
be pickled while still breathing. 

Herbert George Wells, 64, was born the 
son of a shopkeeper (not a grocer, as 
many a rumor hints) who was a cricket 
enthusiast, who played the game so well 
he was a professional (for Kent), so 
enthusiastically that his shop failed. Mrs. 
Wells went back into service as a house- 
keeper, and her son spent many a weary 
week in the snobbish atmosphere of the 
servants’ hall, thinking his own thoughts 
and learning to keep them to himself. 
“Bertie,” a frail child with an active 
mind, grew up to want something better 
than the job of draper’s clerk. He won a 
scholarship in the School of Science at 
South Kensington and _ studied under 
Thomas Huxley, with enthusiasm but 
little academic success, Then he taught 
school for a while at Henley House, alma 
mater of Alfred Harmsworth, presided 
over by A. A. Milne’s father. When his 
health broke down he turned to writing. 
With The Time Machine he was a made 
man. 

The Wells Sunday afternoon field- 
hockey games (described in Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through) are famed. Wells also 
likes to play charades; once appeared 
“adorned with a long tow beard and en- 
haloed by a dinner mat, and circling slow- 
ly in strange gyrations across the room 
in illustration of a familiar quotation, 
presently explained as: ‘God moves in a 
mysterious way....’” 

Friendly with contemporary writers 
(Arnold Bennett is his greatest friend), 
Wells would never take Art seriously, 
though Geoffrey West thinks Tono Burgay 
“one of the two or three great English 
novels of this century. ... The godly 
strove tirelessly to convert him, -but his 
participation in these portentously grave 
deliberations was wholly defensive; he 
evaded their arguments by declaring him- 
self . . . no artist but a journalist.” His 
self-estimate showed itself correct during 
the War, when he roared against the Hun 
as loudly as any Horatio Bottomley, 
prophesied speedy victory often, always 
incorrectly. After the War he went to 
Russia, where he met Lenin and liked 
him. It was not mutual. Said Lenin 
afterwards: “What a bourgeois he is! He 
is a Philistine! Ah, what a Philistine!” 

Wells had long been a best-seller, but 
with The Outline of History he became a 
super-seller (more than one and one-half 
million copies) anda rich man. No longer 





{Published Dec. 1. 


a novelist, he now preaches for the World 
State as opposed to a League of Nations, 
may get some better idea before he stops 
writing altogether. c 

H. G. Wells himself has written an in- 
troduction to this book, in which he in- 
forms you that “Geoffrey West’s” real 
name is Geoffrey H. Wells, no relation, 
who adopted his pen-name to avoid confu- 
sion. Everything in the book, says Wells, 
is quite true as far as it goes. “I have 
kept nothing back from him of any im- 
portance and if he has kept anything back 
from the public that is a matter of his 
own discretion. I have lived in accordance 
with my convictions and if I am troubled 
by remorse for certain things I have done, 
they are things so trivial by the ordinary 
standards . . . that even I cannot explain 
why they can still be sometimes almost 














HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 


Lenin: “What a bourgeois! What a 
Philistine!” 


excruciating to recall; hard, wounding 
things I have said to people . . . the way 
I once hit at and did not kill a rat and 
had to go on killing it, and other things 
on that scale.” Corroborates Biographer 
West: “The gossip flourished, but no story 
of meanness or betrayal has ever faced the 
light. No story has ever faced the light. 
There is no story that cannot face the 
light. The paper of his study at Easton 
Glebe bore the garter and Honi soit qui 
mal y pense. That states his case.” 

Geoffrey West makes no mention of his 
pseudonymous fellow, Rebecca West 
(Cicely Isabel Fairfield, now Mrs. Henry 
Maxwell Andrews), onetime great & good 
friend to H. G., who once sat at his feet, 
has since penned some interesting observa- 
tions of her former master. 

Wells’s attitude to his profession is 
hard-boiled, so sensible you wonder if he 
can really mean it. Says he: “I have 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


never taken any great pains about writing. 
I am outside the hierarchy of conscious 
and deliberate writers altogether... . 
Sir J. C. Squire doubts if I shall ‘live’ 
and I cannot say how cordially and un- 
reservedly I agree.”’ 


o 


New Testament 


Tue Lire oF Curist IN Woopcuts— 
James Reid—Farrar & Rinehart ($3).* 


In many a Roman Catholic church wor- 
shippers reverently view the “Stations of 
the Cross’—14 (sometimes 15) scenes 
from the end of Christ’s life. London’s 
Westminster Cathedral has a fine example 
cut in stone by Sculptor Eric Rowland 
Gill. Woodcutter James Reid, more am- 
bitious, less successful, has attempted to 
picture the whole life of Christ in 71 
scenes. 

Unlike other tellers of stories in pic- 
tures, Artist Reid has the advantage that 
everyone is familiar with the tale he has 
to tell; he can often be decorative instead 
of continuous. But he labors under the 
difficulty that faces all modern portraitists 
of Christ: either to be original at the risk 
of irreverence or heresy, or traditional 
without originality. On the whole he 
sticks close to the traditional. Excep- 
tions: showing Christ as a young man 
wistfully watching the youths and maid- 
ens walking out together through the 
fields; making Judas an evident fiend, a 
bat-eared Apollyon. Best cut: Lazarus. 

—— 
Casanovan Apocrypha 


Casanova’s Homecominc—Arthur 
Schnitzler—Simon & Schuster ($1).+ 


Just at the moment when Germany en- 
tered its blackest days (end of 1918) 
Arthur Schnitzler surprised and offended 
his countrymen by publishing this tact- 
lessly irrelevant little novel. Its first U. S. 
edition (Thomas Seltzer, 1922) received 
little attention but last summer Vice-Sup- 
pressor John Saxton Sumner tried to bar 
Simon & Schuster’s new edition, failed, 
succeeded as usual in booming sales. 

Author Schnitzler tells of an imaginary 
incident in Casanova’s later career. Be- 
ginning to be an old man (53), Casanova 
longs for his beloved Venice, and returns 
as near it as its edict of banishment will 
let him. Near Mantua he meets an old 


.friend, Olivo, who has married one of 


Casanova’s half-forgotten loves. Olivo 
insists on Casanova’s paying them a visit. 
When Casanova sees his host’s beautiful 
niece Marcolina, he immediately desires 
her, but she is repelled by him. Besides 
she has a lover, the handsome young ne’er- 
do-well Lorenzi. But Lorenzi needs money 
badly, and Casanova bribes him. For a 
night he takes Lorenzi’s place. In the 
morning, when Marcolina sees who her 
lover has been, she is_ horror-struck. 
Lorenzi is waiting in the garden; Casanova 
has to kill him to get away. Then he 
rides off to Venice, where the city fathers 
will allow him at last to return, if he will 
serve them as a spy. 

The Author. Arthur Schnitzler, 68, 
onetime physician (he practiced till he was 
40), Jewish Viennese novelist and play- 
wright, has a heavy beard, frowns at the 
camera. He has never been to the U. S. 


*Published Nov. 20. 
+Published Aug. ro. 
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TIMES EVERY 
HOUR 


this emblem protects 


men ordering 


FLOWERS 
BY WIRE 





Look for the F. T. D. ‘““Merr- 
cury’’ emblem and enjoy 
bonded service when you send 
flowers for Christmas. 


The F. T. D. is an interna- 
tional association of florists 
which guaranteed the exchange 
between cities of 1,403,211 
flower-by-wire orders during 
the past year. 


Flowers bring joy to any 
heart . . . particularly when 
they come as a surprise from 
far away. 


Say it with 
FLOWERS 
for Christmas 
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Gor Distant 1S) lower Deliveries 
THE F.T.D.°* MERCURY’? WAY 
IS GUARANTEED 








He says to himself: “In some respects 
I am the double of Professor Freud. 
Freud himself once called me his psychic 
twin. I tread in literature the same path 
which Freud explores with amazing audac- 
ity in science.” Other (translated) nov- 
els: Fraulein Else, Beatrice, None But the 
Brave, Rhapsody. 


Good Hunting 

I Met Murper—Selwyn Jepson—Har- 
per ($2). 

Author Jepson has taken his title from 
Percy Bysshe Shelley’s Mask of Anarchy, 
and the title is pat, though the modern 
detective-story tradition of cheerful re- 
alism has kept the poet’s atmosphere of 
horror out of this ingenious and pleasantly 
written thriller. 

Sociologist Arden was giving a dinner 
party at his country house: the venal 
Vicar, Profiteer Page, amoral Anita, coy 
Lady Codrington, sere Inventor Skinner. 
Suddenly the wine-glass in his hand, half- 
way to his lips, fell shattered to the table, 
and a bullet plunked into the paneling 
behind his head. That time the murderer 
missed; but he was a good shot, as was 
successively proved upon the bodies of 
five well-drilled victims. 

I Met Murder is so refreshingly well 
told that this virtue should help to excuse 
it from a certain retrospective implausi- 
bility. 
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Founder of Methodism 
JoHN Westey—John D. Wade— 


Coward McCann ($3).* 

The school of biography which Lytton 
Strachey (Queen Victoria) started has had 
many pupils but few who have graduated 
with honors. John D. Wade leads the 
class of 1930. No slavish imitator of his 
master, Wade’s manner is less mordant, 
more philosophically calm; he seems to 
have no personal animus against his victim 
Wesley. 

John Benjamin Wesley (1703-91) 
founded the Methodist Episcopal Church 
but did not mean to. A conservative and 
a high Churchman, he lived & died a 
member of the Church of England. He 
vehemently inveighed against his followers 
who left the Anglican fold. But before 
his death the U. S. Methodists under his 
lieutenant Francis Asbury were already 
de facto a separate church; Wesley’s 
demise legalized the divorce. Wesley was 
a gentleman and had a gentleman’s educa- 
tion. At Oxford before he was converted 
he wrote verses envying Chloe’s flea for its 
ability to roam Chloe, and attended at 
least one expensive & bibulous banquet. 
But such peccadilloes were later more than 
expiated. When John and his brother 
Charles got religion they took it hard, in 


|a day when godliness was milder than 


measles. 
Many women loved John Wesley, but 
for a long time he thought celibacy the 





"| only state, finally marrying a widowed 


shrew who brought him four ready-made 
| chil?ren and continuous quarrels. Wesley 
was a missionary to the marrow, but his 
single attempt on the U. S. (in Georgia) 
was unsuccessful; England was his proper 
field. There he traveled 200,000 miles, 
preached 40,000 sermons, gathered 120,- 





*Published Sept. 209. 


ooo followers. “By 1770 whatever else 
people thought of Wesley, they were 
bound to think that he was among the 
most important forces of his time.” 

Wesley once encountered Beau Nash, 
professional dandy, who was _ foolish 
enough to start an argument. Nash, ob- 
jecting to Wesley’s sermons, admitted he 
had never heard one, but said he judged 
them by common report. Said Wesley: 
“Sir, I dare not judge of you by common 
report.” 

Wesley was small, dictatorial, sure of 
himself (Wade calls him a “hard, per- 
tinacious little paragon”) but he must 
have had a certain charm. Literary 
Tycoon Sam Johnson who knew and liked 














Culver Service 


Joun WESLEY 


From Chloe’s flea to sainthood. 


him once complained: “I hate to meet - 


John Wesley. The dog enchants you with 
his conversation, and then breaks away 
to go and visit some old woman. This is 
very disagreeable to a man who loves to 
fold his legs and have his talk out as I 
do.” 

The Author. John Donald Wade, a 
Georgian, is descended from “a long line 
of vigorous Methodists.” In his life of 
Methodism’s founder he has not so much 
bitten the hand that fed him as examined 
it coolly, skeptically. Member of the 
faculty of Vanderbilt University, he is also 
an assistant editor of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, is regarded by fel- 
low-Southerners as one of the coming 
men in a _ possible Southern literary 
renaissance. 


They 
may be rented fora nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 
strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books. Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 
lists. 
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NE morning in 1801, an American ship put into 
Leghorn, Italy, and presented her papers. The 
swarthy customs officer scratched his head, went 

for a map, finally returned to the ship’s captain and had 
him arrested. ‘‘Son of a dog! Your papers are forged. 
There is no such port as Pittsburgh.”’ 

The ship’s captain produced his own map, pointed to 
the Gulf of Mexico, led the astonished Italian 1,000 miles 
up the Mississippi Kiver, then another 1,000 up the Ohio 
to a place where the River Allegheny and the River 
Monongahela join. At an apex of land pointing west, the 
captain's finger stopped. ‘‘Here,’’ he said, ‘‘is the port 
from which I cleared.’ 

Thus Fortune, introducing Pittsburgh, the city where 
Andrew Mellon would choose to live the next 75 years, 
with the startling fact that its harbor clears almost 30 
million tons annually, surpassing the tonnage of either 
Suez or Panama. 

For the district around Pittsburgh produces 40% of the 
nation’s bituminous coal, one-third of its by-product coke 
and nearly half of its piping. It produces more iron, steel, 
glass, tin plate, airbrakes, firebrick, white lead, preserved 
foods, cork, aluminum, railway signals, vanadium, etc., 
than any other city in the world. . . . It has been said that 
half of the great fortunes of America originated in this 
area, 

And a good portion of these fortunes are still there. 
There are, first of all, the Mellons: Richard B., who is the 
Mellon chief executive, and his more subtle brother 
Andrew in Washington. There is W. L.,.who heads Gulf 
Oil, and R. K., son of R. B., who sits accessibly at his 
aluminum desk in the Mellon National Bank. Associated 
with the Mellons is H. C. McEldowney, President of the 
Union Trust, whose stock is the nation’s most expensive. 






















There are also Messrs. McClintic and Marshall, whose 
hyphenated name appears on the steel structure of many a 
skyscraper or bridge. There are Roy A. Hunt, A. V. Davis, 
H. B. Rust, last of whom heads the Koppers Company, 
certainly Pittsburgh’s most mysterious business. . . . 

There is Howard Heinz who makes the famous 57 
varieties in a model factory in Allegheny Town across the 
River from Armstrong Cork. . . . On top of all these the 
multitude of steel families, the Joneses, the Laughlins and 
the Olivers. ... 

But the most important thing about Pittsburgh today 
is neither steel nor pickles nor aluminum nor coke nor 
cork. It is Technology. Today, Pittsburgh realizes what 
it has gained from the laboratories of George Westing- 
house and his followers. Today almost every one of 
Pittsburgh's thousand and one industries is laying aside 
generous sums for researches in technological laboratories, 
which is the reason why the skyscraper Cathedral of 
Learning and the Mellon Institute typify Pittsburgh's 
future, as the soft spoken Mellons typify its present and 
the steel and coal barons its past. . 

Thus Fortune, in its December issue, looks into Pitts- 
burgh. Thus in future issues it will look into other U. S. 
cities. Their stories, like all Fortune stories of this 
Industrial Civilization, are worth telling, worth knowing. 
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= WHEN CHOOSING CIGARETTES you can set no standard 
@ fi higher than Chesterfield’s own—to give smokers what smokers want: 
; MILDNESS—the wholly natural mildness of ripe, mellowed to- 
Goarettes ~—_ baccos. BETTER TASTE—such as only a cigarette of Chesterfield’s 


wholesome purity and better tobaccos can have. 
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